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TO 


GEORGE STEEVENS, Eso. 


DEAR SIR, 


Upon a subject so deeply interesting as 
Shakspeare, I believe no apology will be neces- 
sary for offering to your perusal the following 
pages. Your laborious researches enable you, in 
a very superior degree, to confirm the remarks 
they contain, or establish the authenticity of what 
it is their avowed purpose to examine. 


When a report first went abroad, that Mr. 
Ireland, of Norfolk Street, had made a discovery 
sO important as the papers of Shakspeare, the 
writer of these sheets went to see them, and was 
very politely allowed by their possessor to hear 
him read them at leisure. In some instances 
credulity is no disgrace :—strong enthusiasm is 
always eager to believe. I confess, therefore, 
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that, for some.time after I had seen them, I con- 
tinued to think they might be genuine. They 
bore the character of the poet’s writing=the paper 
appeared of sufficient age—the water-marks were 
earnestly displayed, and the matter diligently 
applauded. To a mind filled with the most 
ardent love and the most eager zeal, disarmed 
of caution by the chara¢ter too of the gentleman 
who displayed them, it will not be a subject of 
severe reproof, that the wished impression was 
made. I remember, that I beheld the papers with 
the tremor of the purest delight—touched the 
invaluable relics with reverential respect, and 


deemed even existence dearer, as it gave me so 
refined a satisfaction. He, who has long com- 
batted with the arts of literary imposture, may 


iene a apesenaeemeaerenscsiiytskiela iim peuesenine mmncenncint 


smile at the simplicity of this avowal, although 
he should be unable to refuse his praise to the 
candour by which it has been dictated. 


In what manner distrust first entered my mind, 

I think it unnecessary to state, farther than that 
my doubts were accumulated from the refleétion 
in my closet upon circumstances recorded ; exa- 
mining those facts scrupulously by the light of 
history ; and applying to things the rule of chro- 
nology, and to persons the records of biography. 
I found myself speedily entangled in perplexities, 
and at war with known events.—In few words, 
all 
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all of the knowledge I had received as unde- 
niable, all of the faé&t I had relied on as true, 
was of necessity to be sacrificed to the new creed 
of the recent discoveries. I went no more—and 
blushed that, innocently, for a short time, I had, 
in the small circle of my friends, allowed myself 
to aid the cause of deception. The book is at 
length before the public; and the very gentle- 
man, who published it, I trust will have no rea- 
son to complain of the manner in which I pursue 
my examinations. 


The writer is willing to meet Mr. IRELAND in 
the way he desires to be met.—There are persons 
who say, “ give us up the name of the gentle- 
** man, at whose house they were found, and 
we will believe.”—An assertion that seems to 
throw down.the science of criticism under the tes- 
timony of charaéter. It is of no importance at all 
Now from whom they came to Mr. Ireland— 
this knowledge at first might have had some 
effect in legal consideration—but, if I am to ac- 
cept these papers upon credit, I would take the 
belief of Mr. Ireland himself as readily as that of 
any gentleman of whatever property—unless in- 
deed it could be shewn, that science and wealth 
were concomitants; and that he, who was ¢¢ Spa- 
** cious in the possession of dirt,” must naturally 
have the most enlarged understanding, and the 
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most vigorous and penetrating sagacity. What 
is not therefore convenient for Mr. Ireland to 
state, I have not the slightest desire to know.— 
By internal evidence alone these papers must be 
judged; and if, that shall be found irrefragable, 
it is of no moment where they have been buried, 
or by what nefarious process they may have been 
for years secreted from the public eye, and with- 
held from the lineal inheritor. 


Undoubtedly this subject will be examined 
by skill infinitely beyond that, which this 
writer possesses; greater than he has even fa- 
culties to attain.—But Truth will colle& all the 
scattered rays of criticism, and those, which se- 
parately have little light or heat, by her power 
of concentration, may carry irresistible force— 


*¢ Thoughts that breathe and worps that durx.”’ 


Mr, Ireland confesses, that some account may 
properly be expected of the manner in which 
these papers came into his hands—** He received 
‘¢ them, he therefore readily adds, ftom his soa 
‘° #SamMuEL WiLL1AM Henry IRELAND, a 

*¢ young 


* Such a man as Mr. Matone would naturally wish to 
examine the register of this youth’s baptism—but I sincerely 
believe that, by the power of prophetic illumination, he was 

called 
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** young man then under 19 years of age; by 
** whom the discovery was accidentally made at 
** the house of a gentleman of considerable pro- 
‘¢ perty.” I believe this young gentleman is 
under a Solicitor, applying to the study of the 
law; and mention the circumstance, solely, to 
prove how naturally he might be led to search 
among forgotten deeds, and mouldy parchments, 
and to carry to his father with eagerness the first 
fruits of his research. Upon any expressions 
of this youth, which friendship may not have 
guarded with becoming confidence, it is not my 
wish to expatiate—neither shall I notice the name 
of Taxvzor for any other purpose, than to state 
his assertion, that they were found in 4/is com- 
pany, and that this person, an actor, 


Is ue, whom mutual Lagwe, 
United thoughts, and counsels, equal hope 
And sazard in the GLORIOUS ENTERPRIZE, 
TFoin'd with him ONCE. 


Of the honour claimed by the publication, it 


was thought necessary to give him his full share— 
the writer understood, that, in Ireland, he declared 
his resolution to claim it;—and, with the best 
wishes for his success, he now proceeds to the 


called Witi1am Henry after his ancestor, who, TWO CEN- 
TURIES before his birth, saved the life of his friend Suaxs- 
PEARE!! 


examination 
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examination of the structure from which that 


I observe that, in the preface to the volume, 
with the ati that is natural to 
hurries over the instruments of legal 
aéts, to come to the copy of Lear, which he 
has given us entire. And upon this subject his 
remark is at once curious and useful. 

To the man of faste, and lover of simplicity, 
‘© to the sound CriTIc, it is conceived, upon 
\ting them, it will appear, that the alter- 


<4 


<< ations made in the printed copies of LEAR 
are maniféstly introduced by the players, and 
** are deviations from that spontaneous flow of soul 


<¢ and simple diflion, which so eminently distin- 


*‘ ouish this great * author of nature; and that 
** the additions and alterations interspersed, which, 
€¢ 


in the eyes of the players, were no doubt 
** splendid improvements, have not unfrequently 
been introduced at the expence of the natural 


course of the narrative, the regular detail of 


* This idolatrous folly will shew the competent knowledge 
of the writer in language, 


** Stripping Jove’s statue of his oaken wreath, 
** To hang up to the memory of a man,” 
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It is probable that, in the whole compass of 
English versification, the critic can find no writer 
of verse modulated with greater skill than the 
lines of Shakspeare. He fills the ear as much as 
the mind, and employs the utmost extent of so- 
norous and majestic eloquence. In his efforts af- 
ter the lofty and the sublime, he is frequently 
turgid and diffuse; his meaning is often buried 
under the pomp of his expression, and a very 
feeble thought lies like a titled idiot entombed in 
marble, and surrounded by the graces of too la- 
vish att. Such is the defect of him, who, if he 
had not thus erred, would have been too perfect 
for humanity. As the most satisfactory evidence 
of this great truth, we may refer with confidence 
to the book of Bishop Hurp, who had accumu- 
lated, according to the idea of Dr. JoHnson, all 
his innovations upon language as monuments to 
his honour. With Shakspeare came more com- 
pound epithets than all our previous writers had 
displayed ; and those in an art which, more than 
any other, might have been contented with sim- 
plicity of phrase, as it had more in its province 
than other branches of literature, the representa- 
tion of human passions by the aid of character 
and action. In descriptive or didaétic poetry, 
language may frequently be found unequal to the 
conveyance of an impression, adequate to the 
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liveliness of the object we describe, or the power 
of the precept we would inculcate. But the 
drama isthe reflection of life and passion, of cha- 
racter and manners, and these express themselves 
in the simplest language, unless the poet, deco- 
rating as well as delineating, bestow the colours 
of his art upon the figure he exhibits. So nice 
and curious is this art, that something is derived 
from the collocation of sounds, independent both 
of justness in the sense and metrical exa¢tness in 
the numbers.—The sense without this garb is not 
poetry, be it ever so pregnant; and though the 
syllables should scan with the utmost correctness, 
the requisite number would never constitute poe- 
try, unless they had the glowing di¢tion, which 
results from the happiest choice of words in the 
Sweetest consonancy of numbers, combining with 
the ideas of the poet, sele€ted from charaéter, 
and vivified by genius. 


How fondly have the whole race of critics and 
readers been attributing this exalted. excellence 
to the muse of Shakspeare! and how weakly 
have they pardoned redundancy and inflation in 
some instances, for the prevailing grandeur cha- 
racteristic of his lines. If we are to believe this 
new critic, his verse habitually ran into all the 
laxity of prose; whether upon a lofty or an 
hamble image, he expresses himself at all times 
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without labour or effort; and all the bardness and 
inversion we meet with were foisted into his works 
by his own prayers, and considered by them 
to be beauties—nay, where they gave the flow of 
metre to a rumbling line of 15 syllables, and 
added vigour to the sentiment, while they com- 
pressed its language, SHAKSPEARE, the loose 
and easy Shakspeare, abjured the amendments, 
and doomed us, by will, to read only the bald 
dissonance locked up in his old cedar chest. 


But the present is not an age in which this 
wretched ignorance can find credit.—The labours 
of such men as Dr. Jounson, Dr. Farmer, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, Mr. Malone, (and allow me, Sir, to 
add the name of SrEEvens to the list) have not 
been thrown away so entirely, as not to have led 
us to juster conclusions, and to more rational 
principles of decision. We know, that the great- 
est faults are on the confines of the greatest beau- 
ties—ihat men partake the general fashion of 
their times in Jizerature and in dress; that, at the 
revival of letters, it was natural even for SHaxks- 
PEARE to be ¢umid; and we see, in degree, this 
mark of the period he lived in impressed. upon 
all his writings. Let not any blemishes of this 
kind be deemed to derogate from the fame of 
the poet—with the true critic they will augment 
his reputation—they are only the cloudy en- 
crustations of a gem, intrinsically beyond all 

comparison - 


comparison for lustre and magnitude. While 
we lament the grosser impurities of an age, se- 
vere in moral and relaxed in habit, let us survey 
with regret any occasional efforts to gild the 
wings of fancy with unnecessary splendor. 


But such a critic as the person whose words I 
quote, may be apt to exclaim ‘* Treason against 
“ the spontaneous flow of the soul of the sweet 
<< Swan of Avon !—Would you deny this honied- 
“© tongued AuTHOR OF Nature the character of 
‘© simplicity?” What is said particularly is not 
a general position; and, although | think his 
logic nearly as despicable as his taste, I will yet 
trust him with my sentiments upon the simplicity 
of Shakspeare; and rely upon better discernment 
than his, to prevent its perversion. 


Undoubtedly the works of Shakspeare contain 
abundant instances of the sweetest simplicity of 
thought; and many independent speeches may 
be selected written with the gentlest suavity of 
numbers and di€tion; but simplicity is not the 
charaéter of his serious muse, and his pathos is 
constantly intermitted by some laboured subtlety 
of conceit or some magnificent diffusion of senti- 
ment. To say that his muse is never bard nor in- 
verted, never laboured nor affetted, would be to 
jeave indeed the skeleton of his dialogue in all 
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ediés and historical dramas. His pleni- 
tude of expression always operates as a snare to 
um~——his mine of language is inexhaustible, and 
11S persistency of toil pro oduces more wealth than 


if 
di 
the occasion fatness idea like his own 


Seeks for the greatness that will overwhelm it.” 


To change the del when he has drank of 
the river, he delights his ear with the roaring of 
its fall—he lingers at the soure: f his delight, 
and quits its gratifications lowly bie with reluc- 
tance. Tam nt ey to say that the criticism 
which called forth the observation is the only sort 
by which the publication can be j justified; and 
when we are seriously requested to believe, that, 
writing English verse, the poet made Edgar fay 


** And with Apam-like nakedness out-face 


* The winde and persecution of the sky.” 
instead of 
** And with presented nakedness,” &c, 


ang that the players not feeling the * Spontaneous 

ow of a soul.” which could thus emit the most 
tana quaintness, without the * slightest de- 
grée of harduess,” supposed they were improving 
if (rugged souls!) by the i interpolation of the 
word presented, when such things are seriously af- 
firmed, happy is the pseudo Shakspeare in his 
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Critic, and the critic in his bard; superior is the 
commentator to the contempt he provokes, and 
the poet must be narrowly searched in the behalf 
of SHAKSPEARE. 
** He does here usurp 

“« The name he owes not; and has put himself 

** Upon this island, as a thief to win it 

** From him the lord on’t.’”— 

TEMPEST, 


But it may be said by those who receive the 
quantity as evidence, or at any rate, presumption 
of the authenticity of the Lzar, how are you en- 
abled so peremptorily to’ pronounce it spurious > 
much of it necessarily is found in the printed. 
books; are the passages which differ in them- 
selves sufficiently decisive of the question >—I 
answer | think that they are, and I hope shall be 
able to convince any reader that they are, from 
an examination of the various editions published 
in the life-time of the poet, and after his decease. 
And this examination naturally divides itself into 
three heads of consideration, passages altered and 
passages omitted or altogether newly introduced, 
ofall which in their order. But previously to the 
discussion, is there nothing let me ask upon the 
surface, at which the intelligent reader starts? 
How is the page in its general complexion, in 
what condition does its orthography appear? Is it 
after any received system, is it uniformly parti- 

cular, 
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cular, or does it set at defiance the spelling of all 
periods, and bring to the reco ollection the only 
parallel in the forgeries of Chatter- 


on? Look at the au thors from. whose orthogra- 


t 

derived iS } = 
phy the poet must have cerived his knowledge of 
lanouage, and from whose pages we can form 
ces ee 


alone any guess of the oe ae of his times, 
how decide they? Look at Hollinshead and the 
poets from whose Aan and tales he has drawn 
dis materials of his dramas, is there in all or one of 
these or any other writers, a single example of 
language so idle in its literal form, so clogged, so 
confounded by unnecessary letters ? Be not alarm- 
ed, gentle reader, that 1 am about to enter into 
any tedious disquisition upon the subject; but we 
know well how the liberal use of the letters y and e 
tend to the giving a semblance of antiquity ; and 
when that prodigious youth CHATTERTON com- 
posed his surprising poems we find him unspar- 
ing in the use also of uae; but his most sanguine 
efforts after these ‘* ancient incumbrances” never 
reached the exhibition of such words as inneten- 
necyonne, innevennecyonne and others of similar 
composition. Spencer isan author, for his time 
even, unusually lax in orthography, and the difh- 
culties of his stanza compelled him to frequent 
innovations, to produce what, to the eye at least, 
should look like the termination of rhymes. He 
preceded the poet and remark his orthography. 
An 
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An instance or two are given without selection as 
they occur upon opening his volume, 

*¢ So well hee woo’d her, and so well he wrought her, 

«© ‘With faire entreety and {weet blandishment 

‘© ‘That at the length, unto a bay he brought her, 

«€ So as shee to his speeches was content 

‘© To lend an ear and softly to relent.” 


Let it not be forgotten that some of the plays 
of Shakspeare were printed while he was in the 
zenith of his reputation, and it is believed from 
his own copies. At least the copies of the theatre 
of which he was a proprietor. Mr. Ire anp as- 
serts him to have been in the habit of bargaining 
with booksellers for his pieces, to him therefore 
the argument is valid—How do they appear? Is 
there in the Romeo and Juxrer, for instance, 
printed by Jonn Danter, in 1597, before it 
was augmented by the author, any orthography 
like that of Mr. Ireland’s MSS. TI select, 


a 
ny 


Vertue itselfe turns vice being misapplied, 
And vice sometimes by attion dignified. 


a 
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nH 
bal 


Within the infant rinde of this small flower 


a 
* 


Poyson hath residence and medicine power.” 


Quarto, 1597. 


What is the spelling of that very play of Lear 
published in his life-time also, 1608, will be seen 
when I come to confront the copies, and to demand 
why passages, upon which Shakspeare has obvi- 
ously set his seal, are omitted in the edition of Mr. 
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Ireland? For that they are is, and not interpo- 
lations by the players, shall be obvious to any 
man competent to decide upon the evidence of 
thought and diction, notwithstanding the editor’s 
probability that this is the only copy that came 
from the hands of the poet. Yet upon what does 
this most sagacious critic infer that it is so? Is it 
upon the ground of its gross impurities by which 
the meaning of many passages is destroyed? Is 
it because it follows invatiably the worst reading 
where the readings are various? Is it because it 
cuts the knot of difficulties, which a legitimate 
copy would naturally untie? or is it because a 
whole scene is omitted in which a passage occurs 
that baffles all *conjectural emendation? ‘These 
assertions I do not desire to be received as proba- 
bilities, from their being asserted; I will prove 
all of them in the most satisfactory manner, and 
establish that it is an unskilfully executed and 


manifest delusion. 


* I mean that which stands the 3d scene in the 4th att, and 
to be found only in the quarto. The difficulty 1 allude to is 
in the passage, where the Queen’s behaviour is described upon 
the knowledge of her father’s savage treatment by her sisters. 


“© You have seen 
‘© Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears 
© ‘Were a like a better way.” 


This has eluded the grasp of our master critics, and, therefore 


** Shall dunghill curs confront the heliconsé” 


It 
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ft is here very likely I shall be asked, what I 
think of the various other parERs discovered, and 
of the Books in which the remarks of Suaxs- 
pEARE are to be found in his own hand-writing ? 
——My answer shall be a very short story, equally 
pithy and profitable, and ‘* righte pleasaunte un- 
toe antiquariaunes,”’ 


A collector of scarce books once called upon a 
bookseller, and told him, that he had. lately 
bought at his shop, a very rare volume, which 
he found by certain signs in the margin, had be- 
longed to OtiveR CromweLt, the Protector, 
The bookseller desired to see the evidence al- 
luded to, and was shewn the letters O. C. P. de- 
noting, in the judgment of the buyer, Oxtrver 
CROMWELL, Proteclor, The tradesman, with 
much coolness, remarked, that his only astonish- 
ment was, how the O should come there? for, 
as to the C and the P he wrote them himself 
upon the book, to signify that it was—collated 


and found perfeét. 


COLLATIONS AND REMARKS. 


The first circumstance I think it necessary to 
remark is, that diligent collation of the printed 
copies with the Lear just published, has enabled 
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me to decide, that the writer of the manuscript 
at first used only the 2d folio edition, with such 
1 
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modern impression S. ras he might chance to pos- 
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sess—although, in the course of the play, he ac- 


quires evidently a copy of BuTTER’s QUARTO, 
1608, and uses it with so determined a preference 
over the folio, that he preserves its readings to 
the ab ated injury of the sense of the passages. 
The folio 1623 he does not appear to have seen. 
The a proof which is offered, occurs in the 


bequest of Lear to Gonerill. The words, which 
we find in the folio— 


a | 


J ith } ATKAIAAC bs a) 
“¢ and with champaines rich’d 


f° With plenteous rivers’ — 


ne, Oe ee a | AE Cr a ae 
are in Mr. Ireland’s edition, and are not.in the 


eo a Pat) A, 3 1¢ atny ~ 7c 117 La oe 1 ° ‘Oa 
i he second instance 1s in the following scene, 


where by mistake Cordelia is made to announce 
the approach of France and Bur gundy in the fo- 
lio inst st of Gloucester, who sia been sent to 


O 

conduct them into the presence. The quarto cor- 
rects Ee ; ne by the writer of Mr. oa s play, 
this book -had not been then seen. SHAKSPEARE 
himself could never so grossly err as to exhibit 
the modest, the silent Cordelia, foremost to an- 
nounce the entrance of her own suitors. 


But 
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But when the transcriber of this play had seen 
the quarto, it is curious to remark the sah tt 
absurdity into which blind and undiscerning con- 
fidence plunges him at whatever hazard. The 

xecration which Lear utters against the un- 


aaa and savage Gonerill, is thus given in 


he) 


oN 


the 2d folio. 


“* Heare Nature, heare, deare Goddesse, heare : 
<¢ Spee thy purpose, if thou didst intend 

** To make this creatute fruitfull « 

** Into her wombe convey sterility, 

** Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from her derogate body, never spring 
** A Babe to honor her. If she must teeme 

“* Create her child of spleene, that it may live 

** And be a thwart disnatur’d to her. 

Let it stampe wrinkles in her brow of youth, 

*¢ With cadent Teares fret channels in her chee ‘kes, 
Turne all her mother’s paines and benefits 

Bs 


To laughter, and contempt: That she may feele 
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How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 


To have a thankelesse childe. Away, away.” 


I bluth to present the reader with the nonsensical, 
disjointed, inconclusive and mutilated aero ii 
which, upon the authority of Mr. Ireland’s MSS. 
we are to receive this from the hand of Spaxs- 


e qT 


es a ae ae : : 

PEARE.—It 1s faithfully copied. 

Itte maye bee soe harke Nature heare deare Godd lesse 
Suspende thy purpose iffe thou wouldst make thys| 
Creature fruitefull Intoe herre wombe conveye 
Sterylytye drye uppe inne herre the. organnes offe 


D 2 ** Tnnecrease 
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<< Tnnecrease ande lette noe babe sprynge toe honorre herre 
<¢ butte iffe she muste teeme create herre childe of spleene 
«© and lette itte channelle rynkles onne herre browe 


«© of Youthe with accente teares turne alle herre paynes 


a A eae a eset ced pee fea (id OP che 
toe rude iau ohterree and contempte hatte she maye 


“ knowe howe sharpe ande lyke a serpente’s toothe it is 


Se Peed ehaione 
«© toe have a thank! lesse childe. 


accente teares are to be found in the quarto. Be- 
fore this occurs a speech of Edmund's in the 
fh -which he has not taken. 


« thatte these hotte teares thatte breake fromme 
«* mee perforce shoud make worse blasts ande Foggs 
«© onne the unnetennederre w nonaeP ae of a Fatherres 
‘© ysse playe thys parte agayne &c.y 


As it is impossible that either Shakspeare should 
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is, or any human being comprehend it, 
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if he did, the passage is added from the folio, 


«© That these hot teares, which breake from me perforce 
Should os thee worth them. 


‘* Blasts and Fogges upon thee : 

«¢ Th’ untented woundings of a Father’s curse 
“© Pierce every sense about thee. Old fond eyes 
Beweepe thee once againe le plucke ye out 


«© And cast you with the waters that you loose 


3) 


There is an absolute necessity for the words 
printed above in Italics, to afford the sufficient 
chain 


bed 
chain of language and the progress as well as na- 
‘ture of the thoughts. That the reader of these 


extracts may not be embarrassed with needless 


difficulties, arising from the mere appearance of 


dyshonnorredde - - ac noured 
unnepryzedde a eer Puno zd 


slen patentee - + ‘slender 


7 Pe Ae PA 
dymennesyonnes - - dimensions 

1 } ign} a = a fa a aly | lay 1 
perrep yennedycularelye perpendicularly 
Rinne aeaha-t ea Cw) ares 


hen these are become familiar to the eye, the 

difficulty will be to attain the sense of the 
passages I now proceed to select—hoping that the 
‘© spontaneous flow of the soul of our bard’’ may 
carry conviction to every heart, and enable us to 
discard all the manifest interpolations by which 
the players imagined they restored to common 


* By this curious mode of writing the interjection, one might 
tempted to believe that Shakspeare had received a Frenc 


e 
education at the College of St. Omers. 
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sense, passages, which to their limited under- 


standings, afforded no distinct meaning. 


T find in the MS. 


Kill thy physician and thy fee bestow 


“© Upon the Sax/e disease.” 


This I conjecture happened from the fin the 
folio not being plainly crossed, and the writers 

antiig the perception of the nonsense he was 
we ucing by making it an 8. 


When Epmunp comments upon the excellent 


eI 


foppery of the world, and observes that 


XX 1 : m1 ‘ L 
“© We make guilty of our disasters the sun, 


SF E +¢ «ZH rare oy. ee 
‘© The moon, the stars, as if we were villains 


** On necessity.” 
In the MS. disasters are not followed by any 
consequ s, and the verb is left withoutany sub- 


ject to which it can be referred, for thus it is 


given by Mr. Ireland. 

*¢ ‘Wee make guiltye of oure dysasterres 

Vyllaynes bye niscessytye feoles bye compulsyonne,” &c, 

{In the droggrel rhymes uttered by the foole 
instead of whore, which however coarse is essen- 
tial to the rhyme, we find the word hope and 
verse 1s printed as prose. SHAKSPEARE not 
knowing the forms of metrical arrangement. 


‘© Leave 


i cad 


** Leave thy drinke and thy bose [whore] 
«¢ And keep in a door, 
<¢ And thou shalt have more 


Than two tens to a score.”’ 


From whatever cause the extravagancies of 
this worthy fool, are singularly given in the hand 
writing of Shakspeare. The words in Italics are 
omitted in the MS. and the whole printed as 
prose, 

‘* Then they for joy did weep, % 
«¢ And I for sorrow sung 

s* That such a king should play bopeep, 
© Aud go the fools among.” 


In the passage a little before we have 


¢© Truth’s a dog must to kennel while my lady [o’th’ brache or 
broache | 
* May stand by the fire and stink.” 


The words in hooks are omitted, and I take an 

opportunity of starting a conjecture that we should 

read for Lady Brach, Lady o’th Broach [Turnspit] 
© Foole. 


‘** The hedge sparrow fed the cuckow so long 


‘* That it had its head bit off by its younge.” 
The quarto and Mr. Ireland’s MS. read 
f« Thatte itte hadde the heade be itte younge.” 


Lear’s train in the MS. is made to consist of 


© Four hundreth knyghtes and squires” 
although 
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** Poor Turlygood, poor Tom! 
** That’s something yet—Edgar I nothing am.” 


This it is to have players for the editors of an au- 


thor’s works. Shakspeare, says Mr. Ireland, gave 


ity 
** Poore Tom, poore Edgarre, 


‘* Thatte innedeede is somethynge. I amme nothynge.” 


Meaning thus most sagaciously to use that name 
in his exclamations, which must alarm the suspi- 
cions of any, who might be commissioned to seek 
him; and who, Knowing, that from any port it 
was impossible he should escape, would be con- 
fident that in disguize he lurked in some part of 


the kingdom. 


When the reader has read the following awful 
address, he will hardly away with what must fol- 
low it (not Heaven knows for preferment). 


** Let the great gods 
‘* That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, 
‘© Find out their enemies now. Tremble thou wretch, 
** That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
‘* Unwhipped of justice; Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
** ‘Thou perjur’d, and thou simular of virtue 
‘* That art incestuous: Caitiff, to pieces shake, 
** ‘That under covert and convenient seeming 
Has practis’d on man’s life! Close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful fummoners grace. JI am aman 
More sinn’d against than sinning.” 
[Folio 1632. | 
E From 
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From Mr. Inevann’s Lear. 

«© Lette the greate Gods, who thunderre oere oure heades 
«¢ Fynde theyre Enemyes nowe trem ole thou wretche 

‘> Thatte haste withinne thee undyvulgedde Crymes 

«© Hyde thee thou bloudye hande unwhypte of Justice 

«© Thou Sycophante dissemblerre of Virtewe 

6 Ande convenyente seemynge thatte practysedde 

<* Close pente uppe guiltes onne credulouse Mens lives 

s¢ Rive youre concealedde Centerres ande begge grace 

«© Offe these Greate ande thunderynge Summonerres 


‘© Butte ] amme oune more syand agaynste thenne synnyng” 


For the comprehensive precept of Edgar 
‘* Keep thy word justly ; swear not; commit not with 


man’s sworne spouse ;”° 


The book of SHaxspEARE, the only one that 
ever cane from his hand; every line of which 


1 


he had numbered to prevent the slightest aug- 
mentation or decrease, reads the following sound 
morality : 
“* Keepe thye worde ande whore with man’s sworne spouse.’ 
But enough and more than enough of such pal- 
pable proof. 


panne tel, aan ape At. 
‘¢ Never count the turns-——One and a million !” 


This has in plain truth been the most irksome 
part.of my task. with the readings of the best 
copies in my remembrance to read the new pub- 
lication was a source of astonishment and laugh- 


been an employment of difficulty and disgust, 


des 


Be oat 


deformed as they are by almost impossible errors, 
and a vicious and fantastic orthography, with not 
a point (there is not even so much asa period) to 
conduct the disunited members of sentences to 
any junction; with verse perpetually distended 
into prose by the intrusion of expletives and the 
disarrangement of words; and every species of 
perversion which the most. determined enemy to 
sense and poetry could have the ingenuity to in- 


flict. 


Let us hear no more of the carelessness. of 
Hemince and, Conpetyt!—They were com- 
pared with the poet himself, the correctest wri- 
ters, the most judicious critics, the most elegant 
of poets. For one absurdity in their copy he has 
left an hundred in his MSS. and if we regard 
versification as a merit, it must be severed from 
this spontaneous writer.—His Lear contains no 
three consecutive lines, that possess any metrical 
exactness—all those melodious passages which 
have rung upon the ear of Fancy, and shall (in 
despite of imposture) continue to vibrate there 
while the nature of man is endowed with poetic 
feelings, if we believe in this worm, this irregular, 
writhing, and creeping inhabitant of the old TRUNK, 
are the innovations of the ignorant, the scorn of 
the sound critic, and are abjured in the solemn 

Ei, 2 testament 
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testament of SHAKsFEARE. ‘There is no doubt, 
that what strikes this writer, will have occur- 
red to the reflection of every judicious reader, 
namely, the natural and necessary difference be- 
tween a Boox, printed hastily from playhouse 
copies, or peacemeal parts belonging to actors, 
and the genuine and originating MSS. of the 
poet. One of the most common press errors 
arises from the compositor’s eye glancing below 
the following line to that he has composed in 
what is termed the copy ;—hence lines are fre- 
quently omitted, hemistichs are wrongly con- 
nected ; and if we add to this consideration the 
certainty that common work was never corrected 
by the author, and that probably a correétor of 
the press was a character hardly known in a 
printing office, we have an easy Solution of the 
causes which produced the errors of our early 
plays. They were printed in haste, and sold 
probably for less than sixpence. But how arose 
the palpable errors Ihave exhibited in the manu- 
script > Was the meaning clouded in the mind 
of the greatest genius and most pregnant observer 
of Nature? Was it his hurry to produce that 
perplexed his reasoning, defeated its result, per- 
verted his axioms, and mutilated his verse? Was 
he contented to give to the recitation of skiful 
actors what no skill could render intelligible to 

the 
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bols, by which a word called up the zdea, to 
which it was a clue, and eéscurity became the 
beacon to guide them to clearwess? But the MS. 
I am reviewing is not the penmanship of idleness. 
Half the labour bestowed upon unnecessary /t- 
ters, would have cleared away the mystery and 
and ambiguity of the meaming. So much, ad- 
mitting it for a moment to be genuine—but, 
whether it be like the MSS. of that time or not, 
I Hod I think demonstrated, that its errors are 
not such as the pen is subject to; but that they 
are rather those of the press, though certainly 
more hae than those of any press of which 
we have yet cognizance. 


which are not to be found in the book of Mr. 
, determine between us Whether, as 
Mr. Ireland afirms, they are interpolations of 
the players, or, as this writer confid ee main- 
tains they are, authentically Shakspe , shall 
be the task of any man at all conversant with 
the poet’s general manner, 
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Bastard. ** I promise you the effects he writ of, succeed 
wae neciehs 
unhappily, as of unnaturalness betweene the childe and the 
parent, death, dearth, dissolutions of ancient * armies, divisions 
in state, menaces and maledictions against king and nobles, 
needlesse diffidences, banishment of friends, dissipation of co- 
horts, nuptial breaches, and I know not what. 

Ly | ;, “an hin in a r act 1 +4 

Edg. ‘* How long have you bia in a sectary astronomical? 

Quarto, 1608. 


This passage is not in the folio editions, and 
for the reasons above given, not in the MS. which 


grounded upon the 2d folio, rarely differs in the 
progress of the dialogue; but frequently, indeed, 
interspersion of epithets culled out of the 


{ have before referred in a note to the 3d scene 
of the 4th act, which is totally omitted in the 
folio and the MS. and which could only have 
been cut out by the players to- quicken the action, 
for, to understand it, the insertion is indispens- 
ably necessary, as otherwise the return of the 
King of France to his own country is left unac- 
counted for. I have now merely to reprint the 
passages before quoted and some which follow 
them—nor shall I apologize for the doing so; they 
are as worthy of our divine poet as any thing in 
the play. 


* PD or 
* Read AMIS 


Kent. 


ft #4 


Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonstra~ 


A“ 


Kent. J 
“© tions of grief? 
Gent. ‘* Ay, Sir; she took them, read them in my presence; 
«> And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
«¢ Her delicate cheek: it seem’d, she was a Queen 
‘> Over her passion; who, most rebel-luke, 
«© Sought to be King o’er her. 
Kent. «© O, then it mov’d her. 
Gent. ‘* Not toa rage: patience and sorrow strove 
«© Who shou’d express her goodliest. You have seca 
«© Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears 
‘© Were like a better day: Those happy smiles, 
«© That play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 
‘* What guests were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 


‘© As pearls from diamonds dropp’d.”’ 


After her natural and passionate exclamations 
upon the inhumanity of her sisters, with a stroke 
of transcendant pathos, which can be named only, 
as Theobald has observed, with the action of 
Fofeph in sacred writ— 

** There she shook 
‘© The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 


s6 And clamour motisten’d; shen away she started 
°° To deal with gricf alone.” 


He who.can believe that these lines are inter- 
polations by the players falsely deemed beauties, 
and tending to confuse the detail of the action, 
is a worthy convert to the Shakspeare MSS. for 
he has neither taste in sentiment, nor discernment 
jn composition, 
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The only remaining branch of this enquiry is 
devoted.to a few very bold and hazardous inter- 
polations, which it is humbly conceived by this 
writer were never seen by Shakspeare, and are 
yet found in the present publication—from whom 
they came the reader for himself will “ gather 


‘© and surmise. 


Lear. ** Tomm Tomm where dydst steale thyne Adam’s Coate’’ 


=< 


MARK THE ANSWER. 


Edg. “ Fromme mye childe anne shedde notte give itte mee 
Lear. * A goode Thefte a good Thefte—welle sayde Tomm” 


The following splendid addition to the de- 
scription of Dover Cliff is much too musical and 
apposite to be omitted on the present search after 
beauties. 

Gh. ‘* Butte ist soe have I fallenne or naye 
Edg. ** Aye formme thys Cliffe thys wonder 6 Nature 
** Whose chalkye sydes garde thys oure sacredde Isle 
** Gaynste the rude Sea that dothé inne cholerre 
** Rage foame ande spende itteselfe tyl]e itte camme toe 


$6 nothynge’? 


A little on and we are stopt by a couplet, 
which the writer fancied a pathetic thought, and 
so no doubt it is, if he knew how to express it. 


Leave, 


C 33 J 
Leare. Ha Gonerylle whatte flatterre thys white Bearde 
‘© Ande whenne thee pooré dogge dydde fawne and lycke 
sethde 
€* Dydst beate hymme oute adoere Bustle; bustle hygh 
*¢ heavenne”’ 


Again, 
Leave. ‘© Whenne wee are borne we crye that wee are comme 
‘© To thys sayde stage toe thys sayde shyppe o fooles” 


Mercy upon his leatning ! He had procuted Bar- 
clay’s Stultiferum Navis, and no doubt his anno- 
tations will be found upon the margin of some 
rare copy in trunks yet unexplored: 


When Lear brings in Cordelia dead in his arms 
—He most beautifully and tenderly accounts for 
his hope that she yet lives. 


*«* What is’t thou say’st—Her voice was ever soft, 
*«* Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman.” 


~ We are in the MS. infested with a childish 
amplification, and some lines following so cor 
reCtly in the style of Pistol, that they provoke 
laughter. 


‘© Whatte ist thou sayst herre Voyce was everre softe 
«© Ande lowe saveete musyck oere the ryplynge streame 
** Qualytye rare ande excellente inne womanne 

© O Yesse bye heavennes twas I kyll’d the slave 

** Thatte dydde rounde thye softe uecke the murderous 

°° Ande damnede Corde entwine”’ 


° F Instance 
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Instance the last. 


Kente. “ Thanks Sir, butte I goe toe thatte unknowne Lande 
«* Thatte chaynes each Pilgrim faste within its soyle 
‘* Bye livynge menné mouste shunnd mouste dreadédde 
‘ Stylle mye goode masterre thys same Journey tooke 
‘¢ Tee calls mee I amme contente ande strayghte obeye 
‘© Thenne farewelle Worlde the husye Sceane is done 


‘© Kente livd mouste true Kente dyes mouste like a manne” 


who can esteem the above lines, or any of 
the preceding improvements the production of 
SHAKSPEARE, may possibly give credit to what 


is so speedily to follow, I mean 


‘«* Here endethe mye Play offe 
** Kynge Leare 
«© ‘W.™ Shakspeare’? 


te 


This examination of Lear is now brought to a 
close. The man of critical judgment will decide 
whether the writer has Baas: the premises stated 
at the setting out; or whether those of Mr. Ire- 
land in his preface are established by this candid 
enquiry. If the critic can rely upon principles 

ich he receives as truths—if he can depend 
upon logic which he has never perverted by 
sophism, he conceives he has established “ that 
by the gross impurities of the MS. the meaning 
of many passages is destroyed—that it follows 

| reading where the readings are various 
‘that it cuts the knot of difficulties which a le- 
eitimate 


to J 

eitimate copy would naturally untie—that its in- 
terpolations are not in the manner of Shakspeare— 
and that its orthography bears the character of no 
period of English literature, except indeed that 
when the forgeries of CHATTERTON were offered 
to the public. Of consequence, on the other 
hand, he concludes, he has refuted the fallacious 
arguments of the editor in his preface, and de- 
monstrated the book to be without the slightest 
authority, and one impossible to have ever been 
the original manuscript of the play in the hand- 
writing of Shakspeare, 


With this conviction I now proceed with little 
apprehension to examine the smaller papers con- 
tained in the same volume. 


OMELIZABELTIHs LEEFER 


To SHAKSPEARE, 


The Queen with great familiarity is made to 
compliment ** goode Masterre William” upon 
his prettye verses, and commands him with dis 
best actors, to amuse the Court at Hamptowne 
during the holydayes. Her Majesty graciously 


a | 


adds, ‘* be not slow as the Lord Leicesterre wil! 
bee with usse.” 
F 2, This 
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This is addressed to SHAKSPEARE at the Globe, 
by Thames,—The poet very naturally subscribes 
this important condescension of the haughtiest of 
monarchs to a young adventurer, with a request 
that it may be kept with all possible care, 


In the outset of my examination, I confess 
that having a precept signed by Elizabeth for 
the Maundy Charities to Maidens now lying be- 
fore me, I see no very striking difference between 
that signature and the one to the present letter. 
be forged, it is at least a forgery tolerably 


We have therefore to combat this visual pre- 
sumption in its favour by an examination of the 
circumstances stated in ie letter. I take the 
last of these first into consideration—** My Lord 
6 LEICESTER will be wi Sh nfs I am abundantly 
satisfied in my own mind, that the Jatest period 

which this nobleman could have attended such 
°§ ae fooleries” was in the summer of 1585, 
when the great poet was just able to write full 
man, being born in the year 1564. 


My reasons for maintaining this first fact are 
these. 1. Leicester, invested with the high 
dignity of Lieutenant-General in the Low Coun- 
tries, landed in Zeeland on the 19th December, 
1585, 


Y ty7 a 


1585.2. He returned only in the year 1587 for 
a short space, because his presence in the coun- 
cil was thought essential in the important business 
of Queen Mary of Scotland—but on the 6th of 
July of the same year, he again landed in Zee- 
jand, to pursue his vain and imperious challenge 
of military glory. 3. He was not recalled thence 
until, says Speep, her Majesty ‘* knowing that 
‘© 4 kingdom which is divided cannot stand,” 
summoned him to the defence of England, then 
menaced by the armada of Philip. He com- 
manded at Tilbury in 1588, while the whole na- 
tion was in arms, and sunk himself to an inglo- 
rious grave, as soon as the menaces of the foe 
were no longer terrible—for in that year, 1588, 
Leicester died, 3 


In the year 1585, the great Earl of Southamp- 
ton became a member of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
resided there 4 years, and when, in 1589, he had 
taken his Batchelor’s degree, he set out upon his 
travels, being then 16 years of age. We hear 
much of his gallantry at Paris, and something of 
his fashionable prodigality—he delighted in play, 
and, as a nobleman, he played high. It is pro- 
bable he might return to his native country in 
the year 1592, when SHAKSPEARE coming to 
town, and looking about for a patron, dedicates 
to this illustrious youth his poem of Venus and 
Aponis, entered on the books of the Stationers 
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Company in the following year, and declared in 
a most respectful and distant dedication to be the 
first heir of bis invention. It no doubt procured 
him the countenance of this distinguished noble- 


man, for when he dedicates the Tareurin and 
Lucreerce to him in the year 1594, he professes 


a * love without end,” and abates considerably 

of his formality of address. I am warranted in 

piste that, when he offered Venus and Ado- 
wy - ] 


bd 1 
nis to SOUTHAMPTON, it was a/l he had to offer, 


for he ** vows to take nee of all idle hours 


Y 
[those not devoted to his protession as a player] 
** until he should have honoured him with some 
** graver Jabour.” Now then I “ close with Mr. 
“* IRELAND in the consequence” and demand, in 
the year 1585, without celebrity as a wt riter, and 


certainly having at no period of Ae life any great 
merit as an actor, only newly arrived from Strat- 
no patronage, how SHaxs- 
PEARE could attract the royal kindness of Ext- 
ZABETH, perform before Leicester, and be 
commanced as the Manacer of the Globe Theatre, 
hot to tarry, but with 47s best players to amuse the 
sovereign leisure at Hampton? But the Grose 
Tuearre itself was not in existence until eight 
years after the death of Leicester, viz. 1590*, 


* See the works of Tayto rR, the water poet. And a con- 
tract between Henstowe and Pr TER STREETE, to build a 
Playhouse, in the year 1¢99, ¢ xadtly similar to that * ne we-ly 


€é 


PES tas ARTI AA tle 
eredied 4 neatre called the GI OBE, on es Bank,” 


The 


‘Mac ae 


The reader may now surmise why in the MSS. 
the letter of the Queen has no date—but I have 


{ trust, relieved him from the-dilemma, by eae 


ing, that no date which can be assigned will any 
way bear out the facts therein asserted, 


See ert: reer a SS ty 


To the Receipt for Firry Pounds by Shaks- 
peare, which follows, for playing before Lord 
Leicester, from which the date is [waluckily | torn 


off, the same arguments apply with equal force 


® 


ne) 


Lowine, who plays before Leicester aon ra 
then in his 9th year; but, admittins 
to have seen plays at his house the year he died, 


Lowine could be only 12 years old—he died 


1659, aged 83 years. 


His Promissory Note to Hemywnce, which has 


1 i1Ga93 


a date [luckily] 1589, for doiag much for him 
at the GLoze, and going down to StrRATFoR D, 
is also referrable to the same or some of these 
tests. His friend married in this year, and it is 
probable was less at leisure than himself to 1 
dertake a journey, not, as now, of easy accom- 
plishment. 


The Letter to ANNA FIATHERREWAYE is 


excuseably | without date; it is a love-letter.— 
The 
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The internal evidence of sentiment and diction 


. 


is the only clue to lead us to a just decision. It 
must, if genuine, have been written at 16 years 
of age. The expressions “* gyldedde bawble 
“ thatte envyronnes the heade of Majestye,” 
‘© The feclinge thatte didde neareste fapproache 
<¢ wntoe itte was thatte whiche commethe the 
nygheste untoe God meeke ande Gentle Cha- 
. rytye ” and ‘* the Cedarre stretchynge forthe 
ae its branches ande succourynge the smallere 
‘* Plants from nyppynge winterre orre the boyster- 
<¢ ouse wyndes,” have nothing of the character of 
our prose in that period of our literature, and are 
utterly dissimilar from the only specimens of his 
epistolary style which he has left us. See the 


Dedications to Southampton. 


The verses to the same lady are worthy of no 
other notice, than that they are metrically smooth, 
a faculty he had lost when he wrote the Lear 


ut supra. 


(BGT PO ERLISTE, 


£ 


THE LETTER TO LORD SOUTHAMPTON. 


The expressions which challenge the critic 
here are many. The term Hys Grace applied to 
an earl, I believe, cannot be shewn to be the 
formulary of the time.—The address Mye Lorde is 

recent 5 
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recent ; and the most indispensable terms “ Right 
Honourable ” and “ your honour’s in all duty,” 
“‘ honourable services,’ and so on, never once oc- 
cur, although they constitute nearly all the cere- 
monialoftheage. ‘* Thryce I have assayed to wryte, 
and thryce mye efforts have benne fruitlesse ” is a 
sentence that seems to have been written by a 
reader of Mitton: 


‘© Thrice he essay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 


‘* Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth.” 


He is made to say flatly and weakly of grati- 
tude, that it ‘‘ lulls the calme breaste toe softe 
softe repose.” ‘To this letter there is no date. 
His Grace’s answer has July 4 for the time writ- 
ten, but the year is omitted also, to my great re- 
gret. ‘This letter is written in a hand of which 
I believe the prototype will not easily be found. 
I have been frustrated in all my researches after 
the signature of this nobleman. Mr. MALong is 
said to possess a legal instrument executed by him, 
and he will no doubt produce it in his intended 
examination. To me the internal evidence is 
sufficient—the following expressions have not 
the character of the epistolary style of that 
time. 

‘** As I have been thy friend, so will I continue. Aught 


that I can do for thee, pray command me, and you fhall find 
me yours.” 
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- The judicious critic at once perceives the mo- 
dern colouring of diction and flow of language— 
it is impossible to shew any thing like the above 
selection in the correspondence of that period. 


LHE PROFESSION OF FAITH. 


My reader will remember, that Jonn SHax- 
SPEARE, believed to have been the brother of.our 
great poet, composed a paper of this nature, which 
the industry of the last editors recovered from 
oblivion.—There was no sufficient reason to be 
assigned, why the pious disposition of the bard 
should in so solemn a declaration of opinion be 


** Lag ofa BrorHER— 


In the volume of Mr. IRELAnp there is a profes- 
sion of faith by WiLLIAM SHAKSPEARE, written 
in the prime and vigour of his life, and in the 
absolute plenitude of his understanding. He, 
however, appears so unused to composition of 

lis nature, that he has left us nothing but the 
seals quaintness and idiomatic poverty of a 
Methodist rhapsody. 


A uh now in these my serious moments, 
e this my profession of faith, and which I do 
most so idan believe.” He believes what ? 
And 


5 


Oe aed 


And now methinks I view the reader expecting 
and preparing for some sublime speculation upon 
the condition of future existence—and that he 
who had touched, and with a trembling hand 


no doubt, the awful ruminations of CLaupio, 


legacy of his belief and the animating aspiration 
of his hopes. He believes only what the whole 
world knows, that “* his frail body returns to dust, 
but for his sout—**S let Gop judge that as to 
himself shall seem meet.” This 1s pious ac- 
quiescence, but it is not belief. This is followed 
by some exquisite nonsense, as modern as 
present puny hour” or the writer resigns all 
pretensions to the power of discrimination. 


<* Yet will I hope, for even the foor Prifoner, when bound 
with galling Irons, even He will hope for pity, and when the 
tears of sweet repentance bathe his wretched pillow, he then 


fooks and hopes for pardon,” 


‘© O Man, where are thy great, thy boasted attributes, bu- 
ried, lost for ever in cold DEATH. O Man, why attemptest 
thou to search the greatness of the Almighty? thou dost but 
lose thy labour, more thou attemptest, more thou art lost, till 
thy poor weak thoughts are elevated to their summit, and then 
as snow from the /afy Tree, drop and distill themselves ill 


they are no more.” 


The above shall pass for piety, if Mr. Ireland 
pleases, but for SHaxspEare’s it will never pass 
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with one discerning critic.—The last image needs 
the specification of an evergreen to preserve it 


from the horticulary censure: of trees, generally 


speaking, they are denuded of their foliage when 
the snow falls. 


To write with levity upon this subject no good 
man will be able todo. The following execrable 


jargon therefore remains without a comment. 


«© Yet, great God, receive me to thy Jcsom, where all is 
sweet content and / appiness y all/is bliss, where discontent is never 
heard, but where one bond of friendship unites all Men. For- 
give O Lord, all our sins, and with thy great goodness take us 
all to thy dreast—O cherish us like the sweet cu1cKen, that, 
under the covert of her spreading wings, receives her little 


brood, and hovering oer them, keeps them harmless and in 
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letter to CowLEyY, with the Icon 
drawn by his own hand, the first artists of the 


— 


country tell me, t 


1ey have no doubt these pen 


an ani ; NNO < Jar 
and ink drawings are modern, 


DEED OF GIFT TQ IRELAND, 

** Aye marry ! now comes in the sweet of the 
year.”—-T’his is a most delicate bone for the 
critic cur. 

‘© O,1if this had been forgot, 
** It had been as a gap in our great Feast. 


é* And all things gome amiss,” 


This 
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This precious instrument, by which we learn 
that Shakspeare, 
Masterre WiLtLIAM Henry I[RELAND’S strip- 


‘“‘ in lieu of the premises” of 


ping off his Ferrykyne, and jumping in Thames 
after his friend Shakspeare, who was near drown- 
ing, in consequence of the “* dayrge-menne having 
been merry, doth give to said IRELAND his plays 
of Henry IV. and V. King Joun, and ‘King 
Lear—but, what is of more moment than his 
“ defunét and proper satisfaction ” it gives to his 
Heirs his play, never yet imprinted, named King 
Henry Tairp of England—of which more no 
doubt anon. 


Upon the bequests something shall be said, and 
enough to satisfy any reasonable creature. 


The plays of King Joun, Henry IV. and V. 
had been all previously and frequently printed— 
To what use was.a bequest that could never be 
productive >—How did the said [RELAND ever 
avail himself of the grateful remuneration ? But 
we have something more to say to him. The 
play of Lear is also bequeathed as written at 
the date of the deed of gift. That date is the 
25th day of October 1604.—But Lear was as- 
suredly hot then written: its first appearance on 


the books of the Stationers’ Company is in 
Nov, 
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Nov. 26, 1607, and is there stated to have been 
played the Christmas preceding before the king— 
and Mr. Matone shrewdly determines the pe- 
riod of its first appearance by two circumstances, 
first, an entry of the old Lear by way of arti- 
fice, on account of the new play, May 8, 1605— 
and secondly, its alluding to the union of the 
two kingdoms in name, early in the play.—Now 
JAMEs was proclaimed King of Great Britain 
October 24, 1604, and with this circumstance in 
his immediate recollection, the author, in the 
introduction of an old adage, changed the word 
Englishman to British-man: 
“ Fy, fa fum, 
*© I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 


See Nasn’s Pamphlet. 


The play was therefore written subsequent to 


iL 
the deed, 


which, as written, conveys the profits 
of it to another. The signature here totally de- 
parts from the authentic signatures of the poet. 
To this [RELAND his gratitude seems to have 
known no bounds of reason or nature.—-He says 
further on 
«© SHAKSPEARE’S Soule, restless in the grave 

‘© shall up again and meet his friend his Ireland 

* in the blest Court of Heaven. 

«© O modef of Virretue Charitye’s sweetest Child 

«© thy Shakspeare thanks thee. Nor verse, nor sigh, 
** nor {ear can say by half how much I love thee.” 


Such 
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Such was the simple diction of the “ spontane- 
ous flow of soul” from our divine poet!! He 
then, in the language of Farsrarr, “ having 
much to say of that Ireland,” wins five shillings 
by drawing his house on paper. Bassanro and 
SHYLOCK in colours, on paper also, will find 
critics in every artist. 


With respect to the engagements with Lowry 
and others at salaries of 11. 10s. per week—I do 
not believe that any such engagements were then 
made in our theatres—but that then, as now in 
‘the itinerant companies, the aétors played upon 
shares as they are called, and divided according 
to their value the residue after the managers had 
been allowed their proportion for house and ex- 
pences. Besides, the salary is utterly dispropor- 
tionate to the value of money at the time. Upon 
the term one pound, I have to remark that Mr. 
Hewnstow, the proprietor of the Rose Theatre, 
near the Bank Side, kept his accounts con- 
stantly by shillings until they came to 3l.—thus, 


i 5. ae 
Or eS ee VIAL 000 
0. litt, o &c. See his papers. 


In the lease to the Frazers the Globe is stated 
to be by the Black Fryers, although if this mean 
the playhouse of Shakspeare’s company, and we 

know 
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know of no other, it was ‘situated on the Bank 


Side. 


Che deed of trust to John Heminge appears a 


supplement to his Stratford will; however, as the 
latter revokes all former wills, its dispositions were 
nulland void.—He seemis to have conquered, like a 
eood Christian, his aversion to ‘* those of the law” 
on the 25th March 1616, and to have departed 


this life the April following in perfect peace with 


2 


yt ee 


all descriptions of men. His testament is legally 
miade.—The only property Shakspeare recollected 
then in London was a tenement, wherein one 
John Robinson dwelt, near the Wardrobe in, the 
Black Friars. The only mention of this beloved 
Masterre IRELAND, of whom we hear so much 
from the new editor, isto be found in the mort- 
gage to Henry WALKER of that messuage, 
which is described in the will; it is stated to 
be then or late in the possession of ove WILLIAM 


IrELAND, his assignee or assignees—-He is not 
by Shakspeare called William Henry, and yet 


this addition was equally precious; the saver of 
his life would never by the forgetfulness of Shak- 
speare have been defrauded of 


«« Ey’n the slightest worship of his name.” 
In the curious paper abovementioned, the deed 


of trust to Hemince, he recommends to his care 
a certain 
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a certain boy (indeed an infidel!) who must 
not be named,” and bequeaths to his dear Wife 
t8ol.—so that the Stratford interlineation of the 
second best bed with the furniture had not been so 
bad a legacy ; but, with that instrument revok- 
ing all former wills, he contented himself finally 
with not incurring the imputation of leaving his 
wife without a bed to lie on. They were no doubt 
alienated from each other’s love ; he styles her in 
this last aét, coarsely, HIS WIFE; and, as he had 
omitted her in its primitive form, the interlinea- 
tion expresses the subsequent recolle@tion of her 
without one epithet of endearment. Can we sup- 
pose that his daughters had shut out their mother 
from his house? Or that if she had been dear to 
him, and needed only a slight token of his love, 
that this circumstance would have been unmen- 
tioned, with some superadded recognition of her 
dutiful attachment and affectionate care? The 
mention of her, therefore, in the deed of trust to 
HEMINGE is-a manifest and clumsy intrusion of 
a fiction, resulting from an idle wish to reljeve 
Shakspeare from an imputation, fairly placed, of 
resenting provocation, the nature and extent of 
which cannot now be known. 


The fragment of Hamuer needs but little of 


Our attention. Its variations from the printed 
Hi books 


books are none of them remarkable, otherways 
than as they dilute his sense with unmeaning ex- 
pletives and impede the fluency of his versificae 
tion. The orthography in the monosyllables is 
remarkably absurd ;—but compared with LEar, 
Hamiet is purity. I find, probably a press error, 
the same aumbers on two opposite pages, 2 and 3. 
But the numeration of lines in the drama is I con- 
fess a custom to me perfectly recent ;—until the 
present publication, I remember no one example 
in the collections of old plays. If any work of 
this nature easily admitted the practice, it was 
the regular pastoral drama, by FLEeTcHER, of 
the Faithful Shepherdess—yet that exquisite poem 
has no such security belt intrusion. But if 
the practice can be supposed to have been then 
applied to dramatic metre, to prose it was absurd 
to apply it, in a copy meant for the press, where, 
unless the author correctly knew the number of 
words contained in the line, the figures would 


necessarily change their places. 


So much for the papers. I have only now to 
remark upon a few expressions in the preface by 
their editor. Mr. Ir—ELanp declares that, if he 
thought it practicable to forge such productions, 
they should never have appeared. This is an 
argument from /is opinion of dificulty-—in that 

of 
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of other men, this may be of slighter conse- 
quence ;—but if we prove them Ac aSAeTE to 
be genuine, the difficulty is removed by the cer- 
tainty of its having been surmounted. But the 
proof of their fallacy in the view of this gentle- 
man places us in a favourable predicament * 
<¢ We have then another SHAKSPEARE!!” ‘Tio 
the possessor of such treasure, indeed, this can be 
no dilemma. The muse of 
equally excellent, will confer the same honour 
and the same emolument. 


1 
his first knowledge of th sie cules he has la- 


boured to procure this conviction. Mr. freland 
is not an incurious man—he cae he engeraves 


7 at 1 . } ou? 

he has a taste for the black | letter—his collection 
1s not mean of scarce and valuable literature— 
he has the patience and the relish of an antiquary. 


Certainly his opinion is entitled upon this ques- 
tion to more than common consideration.—The 
difficult a of procuring paper of the time, and of 


alee 
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the seals and autographs appears to him 
ie tiversbi 


] am sure receive this willinely 
as his real opinion, and observe only how easily 
we are satisfied upon a discovery which we are 


interested in believing to eg PeNINeU AY Chae 
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moment's refle ction, one snouia think, Would DE 
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sufhcient to have convinced a person of such acs 
quirements, that these requisites were certainly 


attainable. Is it impossible to extract ink from 
written paper? Or, if this could not be done, 


| 


are there not Diank leaves in the books of public 


= 


2 ywrhich micht 
oilices, WiriCn Migne without detriment be ex- 


tracted ? i lil inyseir engage to procure nim 
mMmMAre yaner ay oy Phy Fane Pees > = ee {L Ty a ae ee = 7 
more paper of tne me Of ELIZABETH. in one 


week, than he can shew me written upon by 
WiAKSPCAIC. Jl sie Cid UP iisiian anda al Cneray er 
, 


> We ae thy ae = Eom ’ 
do not know how eas ily the graphic arts can pro- 


qcuce sucn ftrimleés aS Séeais ana auziogsr aphs, I have 
Qa 


** His state is the more gracious; 


€§ It is 2 a vice to ky 10W them,”’ 


In the course of the present enquiry, the author 
may be accused of inn no notice of the conjec- 
al emendations of the MSS. which are in num- 
ber about 120; the reason shall be given. He 


a es reiees d a : ie 
cannot receive them, er they in the first 


place are mere conjectures; and in the second 
diminish the great mass of impurity, which is a 


grand argument with him against their reception, 
One of his strongest positions is, that so foul a 
transcript could never be the original of the au- 
thor, and that it must have been utterly unintelli- 


gible 
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gible if it were. He is made moreover in the deed 
of gift to Ireland to abjure all amendments, and 
commands the play to be hereafter printed from 
this MS. We are therefore to take it exactly as 
we find it. ‘There are a few errata, I have since 
perceived in the comments; by which 1 learn, 
that Mr. IrzELanp had anticipated any ridicule 
upon the expression ‘* Author of Nature.” This 
work is no otherways an attack upon that gentle- 
man, than as he appears by his criticism to sup- 
port the publication upon principles which this 
writer asserts to be fallacious. Controversy can 
hardly ever be dispassionate. The warmth of 
the Advocate will be correéted by the calm 
neutrality of the Judge—~—that Judge is the 
PUBLIC, 


Nor is the search after truth an object of slight 
moment in the present instance—if to preserve 
the integrity of language be useful, and to ascer- 
tain the purity. of a fountain be important, to 
those, who must continue.in all ages to drink of 
the stream. It may be said that I have treated 
the whole with disrespect before I had demon- 
strated its futility—and this is true.—I was pre- 
pared with my whole proof before I began to 
plead—it is difficult to repress the ardour of con- 
viction,— A. General rarely is able to stop the tri- 

umph 
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umph of victory, until he has written a detail of 
the conflict. 


In the contemplation of the proor I have here 
combined, nothing should be despised, because 
it may be individually trivial—when there is an 
equipoise of evidence a hair will decide the ba- 
lance. adi yn the most minute circumstance over- 

oked by an impostor, me detection of his fraud 
may ultimately and solely rest. Neither should 
that proof be slightingly considered, which de- 
pends upon tedious detail and collateral iilustrae 
tion. Upon the first view these papers are amaz- 
lausible,—DeErEps, Lerrers, Pozms, and 
Proresstons oF Faitu “ stain’d with the varia- 
“* tion of all seils,’ and clothed in a fashion of 


orthogray phy, which some may think ancient 


Rhee Pphawooicsk , ay daa ay a= 9 1 . “7 
because it is obscure, and genuine because it is 


i ‘ { ~ ser ~ -| > oY ant oor if 7 
unusual. Another and the greatest difiiculty to 
contend against is, that your enemy has, ot might 


1e ground as 
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have had, the same knowledge of t 
yourself. But let me be grateful—Circumstances 
which aided him upon his march, have enabled 
me to trace his pos He might have been 
more circumspect, and lered detection | 
mcuInspect, anda rendered detection less 
easy.—It is, h cade probable that eagerness to 
x | of 1. > aS a ‘oh iol i : 
execute what he had once planned, narrowed his 


> 1e e ann We he 2 4 
eng uIrl les ; and tnat when he saw the imposing 


7 ort 
aspect 


E oe 2 
aspeel of his design, he overlooked the morbid 


principle in its composition. 


This essay is now brought to its conclusion. 
I trust it has demonstrated that the smALLER 
pieces have not the character of the poet’s style, 
nor the manners of his age—that they are at va- 
riance with admitted fact, and disdain good sense 
not less than they do chronology. 


With respect to the Lear, I have opposed 
the fictitious against the true, and put it in the 
power of all to decide upon the question. In 
the doing this, I could not but consider myself 
in the condition of ARTHEGAL, in the Fairy 
Queen, who thus opposes the creation of fraud 
to the pure and genuine FrorimexL.—lI trust 
and hope the consequence will be the same; 
and tbat, not so much from motives of per- 
sonal complacency, as for the credit of English 
literature. 


‘* Then did he set her by that snowy one, 

** Like the true Saint beside the Image set, 
** Of both their beauties to make paragone, 

** And triall whether should the honour get. 


‘* Straightway, 
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*« Straightway, so soone as both together met, 
** Th’ enchanted damzell vanisht into nought ; 
** Her snowy substance melted as with heat: 
** Ne of that goodly hew remained ought, 


** But th’ empty girdle; which about her waste was wrought,” 


F.Q.b.V. eit, 8. 24. 
{ have the honour to be, &c, 


James Boapen, 


Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, 
a1th January, 1796, 


EXTRACTS 
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EXTRACTS rrom VORTIGERN. 


THE following appeared in a diurnal publication— 
Their author has been flattered into a belief, that they 
erit to be collected. They are therefore attached to 

this puél ication, as see aitempts to imitate the ini~ 
mitable, because, if the play of Vorticern, announced 
for representation, sh song a trifling degree resem-~ 


ee . : 
ble the great Poet, such partial resemblance may be 
here shewn not to be decisive.of the question of 


ORIGINALITY. 


TRAGEDY OF FORTIGERN, 


Extract I, 


A . 
\ VV EF have heard much of this play, and the 


- 


fertility of the ingenious has contrived to elicit 
no mean amusement from the testimonials in fa- 
vour of its authenticity: but any thing like a 
sketch of the FapLe, or an extract from the 
DiatrocuE, has not yet been offered to the 
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The following has been transmitted us by a 


learned friend; and we believe the language will 


clearly point out the ee Author. 
Upon the death of ConsTANTINE, King of 


le the Nobles hesitated in their choice 


1g Spies: = ners ue glee ee Wenner 
of a successor, VortTIGERN, Consul of the Ge- 


ofa, 2 pace e aibahaters Pee % h 
wissens, himself ambitious of the Crown, went to 
é | NTonk. and the noe ‘ - hy 
Constans the Monk, and the poet makes him 
Phireoant Perce ste 
CHUS aQQGress Nill o=— 


VORTIGER N.—Constans, thi is sancti! timonious sh Ve may cheate 


ine eye that lightly courses o’er t! he manne 


g 
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but thro the cope s concealing coverture, 
f feo] 
"| xe flerv oiance oT wil ai bit r 
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Flashes its contrac on to the tongue. 
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ConsTANS.—Vaine were denial. 
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And though secluded by a parent’s jealousy, 
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Deem not I feele the godlike impu ulse lesse 
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Thanne he, who, basking in the sovereign fe 
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"Teaches his eye to beare the flame unhurt, 
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As the young Eagle soaringe to the Sunne. 
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V ORTIGERN.—Your Royal Father’s colde and in his shroude; 


Your Brothers all incapable 
Nor see I any member of your race 


of swaye: 
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Whom the sadde people canne preferre to you. 


ConsTANS. 
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Constans.—But thinke upon my Order and my Oathe! 
O laye not perjurie upon my soule, 


ry 


That, vow’d to Heav’n and nothing temporal, 


May not encline to your most friendly counsel. 


Voricern.—IJ’ll be your mind’s physician, and the BEEP 
rv 


Leade to demande young Consrans for their Sove 


eh; th Tae TG Coir MICASU Ye 
Con STAN s.—My I etter F ‘ather sway e to yo r pleasure, 

And hear me, when the Kingly Chaire mine 

hy counsel is its basis—every honoure— 


Yet what caz honour thee? shall falle upon thee. 


VorTicern.—l’ll to my friends; alle needful succoure 
bringe, 
And either die, or consecrate thee Kinge, 


[ Exennt. | 


VorTIGERN succeeds with the people; and 
Archbishop GuEetuein being dead, and the 
Clergy refusing to crown a Monk who had ab- 
me d his order, Vortricern himself set the 


rown upon the head of Consrawns. 


But the qualities for government are seldom 
learned in the Monastery; and Constans, who 
acquired power, had not sufficient strength of 
mind to secure it. The designs of VorTIGERN 


upon his life, are thus ex hibiccean a masterly 
soliloquy, after he has wrought the Baers whom 
he 


he left carousing, up to his purposes. 
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VorTICERN solus.—It cannot faile—I left them Alufh’c 


wine; 
wi is Mey RN Set junteous larvesses 
M d wronges, and bounteous largesses, 
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Yet, should they chill their purpose and reveal me, 
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Such is my summe of influence and wealthe, 


might brave avowal. ConsTAns slee 
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But panceER hides his poinarde in the downe. 


1at means this tremoure ?—O, thou murderous thoughte, 
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Hast thou more mightye influence than thy acte: 


The deed’s not done—not doing ; yet my flefh 


Quivers upon my bones, and this firme trunke 


‘Trembles } tha tha ‘al mwntaine ala bef; a 
irembies, as Gotne the mountaine Oake, beiore 
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Their rage has rush’d inebriate to his chamber, 
And he dies beneath a thousand armes! 
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Vill ebbe my waye, and all the wreck’s my own. [ Exit. 
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OF VORTIGERN, KING OF THE BRITAINES; TOGE- 
THER WITH THE LANDING OF HENGIST, 


THE SAXON.” 
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partial communications, which I have indiscreetly 


made, that the Fool savours of Whis doétrines, 
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Foore.—** I doe much marvelle why Constans woulde be- 


come Kinge at alle—secing he had neither the valoure w hyche 


‘* is nerve, nor the wisdome whyche is experience; nor Bt 


** any jot save Bie tye, which a Christiane Kinge oughte fo hay le. 
** He was not maistere of his crafte, else hz 
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Enter GEOFRID. 


Tow nowe foole, what wrapped {in humourous 


contemplation. Art thou sadde at the newe succession to the 


‘ oe pee Qs marvelanie al- ] . 
FooLe.—* Youre pardonne, Sir; marvelous gladde, I as- 
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sEO.—** Why gtadde, foole } 
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GEOFRID then enters into a paneeyric upon 
the character of Consrans, or to latinize it far- 
ther, Consrantios, and describes the manner 
of his death; his kneeling, and with open arms 
receiving the swords of the assassins. 


** ‘With outstretch’d armes he welcomed ruines breache, 
«* By which a floode of glorye entered, 


** Aad smilinglye his bodye sunke to peace.” 
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The next extract will’shew the arrival of Hen- 
Gisy, and the address of that Saxon adventurer. 
the attraction of Vortricrern by the daughter 
Rowena, and the stratagems by which her fa- 
ther grew important to the state. 


Exrractr JI. 


The last number of these Extracts left Vortt- 
GERN in the possession of the crown of Consran- 
Trus, whom he had caused to be murdered. We 
are now to notice the flight of the late King’s 
brothers, AvuRELIus AMBRosius, and Uruer 
Penpracon. They seek a refuge in Lesser 
Britain, and levy troops against the murtherous 
usurper. 


Things are in this state, VorriGERN at Can- 
terbury, in a favourite palace, when he is informed 
of 
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Foors (Aside.)—Yes, a manne. woulde sweare they came 
here undere the conduct of Mercury, they are so sure convey- 
ancers. Whenne they sette foote at Dover, they scrambled mee 
uppe the Cliifes after the muttons, as the goate upon the cragges, 
where the sweete mosse growes. You had a sumptious banket 
upon the summite before you coulde take offe a castore—butte 
marry no marvelle, theire patrone stole them fire fromme Hea- 
vene, and not to wante savorie sawce, they whipt mee up the 
samphire menne as they ascended, bagge and stowage, as they 
i - fore) (=) ¢ 


hunge dangling from theire poles like soe manye whirlebattes. 


Hene.—For our religione, Kinge, knowe thatte wee wor- 
shipp 
WobEn especially, who gives name 
To the fourthe daye of everye weeke of time. 
Nexte to himme wee adore the Goddesse Frea, 


Fromme whome the sixthe daye claimes ittes honoured name. 


Foorr,—Kinsmenne, I salute youe alle. Our affinitie is 
closere than bloode canne make itte. We have the same pa- 
rents, Necessitie, the mothere of all inventive expeditiones, 
Whatte renders you talle adventurers, makes mee jestere to the 


Courte, 
Hene.—Goode Foole, lette mee have youre goode reporte, 


Foorte.—Godde forbide; I canne do you no goode—Youe 
do notte come, as I take itte, on a businesse of jeste; and I 
doe most potentlie believe yee will be founde to be in earneste. 
Marke the prophecie of Merurn, Kinge, and perpende. 


Vort.—I have considered of youre bounteous proffere, 
snd taken counsaile of our pressinge neede ; 
Againste oure enemie wee shall employe ye, 
Nowe from Albania issuinge on-the Jand: 
And thoughe youre faithlesse worshippe I Jamente, 
Wee doe accepte youre love with high contente, 
[ Exeunt]. 
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‘W hatte sayes she, Woorpen, bye mye hallidome, 


Her salutatione claimes a faire replye- 


Woor.—Her wordes are these, ‘* Lornp Kin I drinke 
youre healthe, 
Youre Majestic, in pledge, must saye, drize beil. 


Vort.—Drinc heil, then saye I, by your leave, 


_) 


The next scene discovers VortTiceRN, with 
his favourite Minister inthe Royal Cabinet ; to 
whom he relates the last adve Dee and expresses 
his determination to demand Rowena of her fa- 


ther. The Minisrer, like an He man, re- 


monstrates thus: 


Mrin.—I hadde not hearde your Majestie soe farre, 
But thatte a most usurpinge wonder stole 
Discernmente from youre lowly servaates minde. 
Whatte counsaile maye availe, /yet whatte can counsaile 
Againste imperial love ?) shalle be assayde. 
Othinke, deare Liege, upon youre presente Queene! 
Thinke inne whatte true allegiance shee has lived 
For twentie yeares youre wife ; and in thatte time 
Hathe bless’d this realme with many princely pledges: 
The floure of Britains—Bye the sainted chaire 
Of holie Paule, a Ladye yette more faire, 
More meeklye pious and more lowlie wise, 
Breathes not the aire of hallowed Christendome, 
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t may readily be imagined, that talking thu 
‘-harms and cloistered merits to a ite 


er for enjoyment, would 


ean uv ortigern replies 


have but slender 
only by a rapturous description of that beauty 
/ i . . 
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Waicn nad $0 inflamed him. 
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Vort.—I telle thee Seofrid her approache didde seeme, 
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Like the pipe swanne’s, that glides adowne the streame, 


When wondringe croudes do gaze upon her beautie. 
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1¢, in her hearte elate, dothe arche her necke, 


And bendinge viewes her whitenesse in the wave. 
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Mrin.—RoweEna, gracious Sovereigne, 1s a pagane 3; 
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Her breastes were two faire hilles, upon whose toppes 
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The dazzlinge chastitie of snowe didde reste : 
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lie fire didde streame, 
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Thatte, whyle it kindled flame in grosser moulde, 
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Yette on] Ices such flushine brich spread 
ette on her cheekes such flushi lg Drig ifness spreade, 
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As the sorte cloudes peares whenne the amorous sunne 
Careceacce the a Se he Tact 
Caressesse them, and blushes painte the Weste. 
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Exrract V. 


The last number of the extracts presented a 
very highly-finished portrait of Rowena, and 
exhibited the King in a state greatly pre judicial 
to the rights of his Queen and the hopes of his 
son. ‘We now goto shew the influence of this 


passion at Court. 


THE COURTE. 
$CENE—-AN INNERE CHAMBER. 


Enter the Foo.’ melanc holique. 


Thoughe I am but as you woulde saye a foole, yette I can see 
how this worlde wagges. Alle is but motley. Youre silken 
Sovereigne and youre worsted-stocken knave are but variable 
services, two conditions but to one ende. © Nowe is the Courte 
clefte in twaine like the crowne of an egge, and the meate 
o’ the Monarchie is a preye to youre adventurer. The olde 
Queene is in extremitie, ande neare her ende; the yonge one 
has the grace of noveltie to recommende her to mye grace; 
but shee neither understands mye witte nor I hers. Yette 
can a manne offer to sweare which hath the better ende of the 
staffe, How shalle the foole choose? lookye, here. stands olde 
virtue in cyprus lawne—by mye faye, a goodlye marble for a 
cloystere niche! There stands srointhfille beauty in buffe and 
brooches, owches and carkanetttes. What sayes the poore 
fleshe on one hande; howe saye youe, conscience, on the othere? 
Whye, as none but a foole woulde preferre mortification to 

pleasure’ 
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A father snared—a virtuous mothere shamd— 
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The Britons soured bye discontente, are fledde 


A aes Pypade te nAe nnuz adnarne tha ( rte 
nd hone pul oaxXOns NOW adorne the ¢ ourte 
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Mye father lookes but with Rowena’s eyes, 
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And they with murky frowns doe loure upon mee, 
a 


Threateninge like heavy cloudes in summers haunche 


The nimble hatred of the lichteni inges hidden ! 


1e Britaine banc 


Howe Vortimer! a rebell to thy Kinge! 

Thatte Kinge a father too! O wretched state !— 
O bosome, tortured betweene love and dutye 

Maye notte hostili itye at times he mercye 

As the wise Leeche from bodilye gangreerie 
Preserves the noble partes by amputatioun ? 
Hence to Anmorica! this truthe He shewe, 
A filial dutye in a seeminge fo 


e 
Lette Heaven but shape mye endes ! 
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The next passage forcibly reminds the reader 
of As You Lixe Ir.—The scene discovers Vor- 
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tigern’s Queen, att ended by the maceees Fool 


journeying through a woox d— 


C 
her under the pressure of her m naan rtunes, 


SCENE—-A WOODE 
Storme hearde. 
Enter VORTIGERNES QUEENE and the Fooue. 


1 


OQurent.—The storme growes lowder, and the angrye 


Doe write theire wrathe in characters of fire, 
The blinde might reade and tremble. 

Footr,—Nay, he might tremble for that mattere before 
he reade. Truly the lessone is sulpherous enough, you may® 


smelle out its meaninge. Are you notte afearde Ladye? 


Querne.—Feare is for Vorticerne. The guiltye 
tremble. 
And, whenne the forked lightninge splits the oaKE, 
Shrinke at the warninge of the thunderes voice. 
The virtuous, like the tender Myr Tie, bende 


Beneathe the blaste—no enemye to them. 


Foore.—The Foole I see thenne hath a knavish cover- 
inge. [Jt thundereth againe.| There againe Madame. I had 
rathere he mye Ladye o’the broache, and runne by the fire- 
side of a Courte kitchen, than contende with this strange fire 
that roastes a manne alive, 


oD 


QuEENE 


Qurzine.-Go thenne, poor Knave, consult thye bodies 
comforte. 


Gette thee to Courte azaine, feede and be merye, 
¢ 3 / 
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PR Be A Ck: 


, | 
LHE Author of thefe pages chufes not to 
prefix his name to them, for the following 


reafons: 


Firft. He is not, in the leaft, ambitious of 
licerary fame; and writes only in fupport of 


what he apprehends to be Truth. 


Secondly. He is defirous that the proofs and 
uments fhould ftand on their own ground, 
independent of all other confiderations; and to 
have a fair chance, by being left wholly to them- 
felves; neither recommended by the authority, 
or depreciated by the name. of any perfon and 


character whatever. 


If, in the courfe of public inquiry, it fhould 
appear either neceflary or expedient, he will very 
willingly come forward with as much opennefs 
and candour, as he at prefent conceals himfelf 


with prudence and referve. 


a a eee 


SHAKSPEAR E's’ 


MANUSCRIPTS, &ec. 


S HAKSPEARE has for thefe laft forty years 
been fo much the object of attention in the 
literary world, that his works have not only 
employed various commentators, but every thing 
relating to him has been fought after with 
peculiar avidity and fedulous curiofity, by the 
unwearied expofitor, the inquifitive antiquary, 
and the enthufiaftic poet. | 
Later inquiries have not been able to add 
much information refpecting this great, and 
juftly admired poet, to that which the editors. of 
his works have given in their refpective publi- 
cations. 
Thefe refearches proving unfuccefsful, it was 
concluded, that all the knowledge refpecting 
B Shak{peare, 


(sho 
Shakfpeare, that could be procured, had beer 


obtained. As the relics fought for could not 
be found, it was conceived, that what at firft 
was concealed by chance, or defign, had after- 
wards been deftroyed by accident, or ignorance; 
and that, after fuch indefatigable inquiries, 
the things fought, not’ being found, did not 
exift. 

Repeated refearches being fo often difap- 
pointed, were at length abandoned: and we 
fat contentedly down with the difcoveries 
already made; fatisfying ourfelves with the 
thought, that, though much might have been 
loft, yet much ftill remained; and ‘that the 
treafure in our hands was almoft a compenfation 
for the want of that which we never poffeffed. 
In fuch a ftate of compofed acquiefcence, and 
with no hopes of farther difcoveries, it muft be 
acknowledged, that, on the firft report of papers, 
and other things, being brought to light, which 
were not only afferted to belong unto, but to be 
actually written by Shakfpeare; unufual curiofity, 
as well as fome doubts concerning their authen- 
ticity, would be excited; and that, in proportion 
to the importance of the things difcovered, and 


the 


to goe) 
‘the pains before taken to procure even fragments 
of this illuftrious poet, and the difappointment 
that had hitherto attended the inquiry. 

But when we were informed, that not only 
plays, written with Shakfpeare’s own hand, 
together with original letters to and from the 
bard; with other curious papers, teftamentary, 
and many legal inftruments; and a number or 
printed books, in the margins of which he had 
written notes and obfervations, appeared ; whenall 
this rich and multiform treafure burft forth at 
once from obfcurity, and a mine was fuddenly and 
unexpectedly difcovered, containing thefe pre- 
cious {tores; it was reafonable, after the firft 
emotions of furprife had fubfided, to inquire, 
not only into the circumftances that led to, and 
attended the difcovery; but alfo into the 
evidence, and proofs on which their high pre- 
tenfions to authenticity were founded. The 
things difcovered were of fuch a nature, and 
in themfelves fo curious, various, and important, 
as to put us upon our guard at the commence- 
ment of the inquiry ; and to warn us to proceed 
with the moft cautious deliberation, to perufe 
thefe records with the clofeft attention, and moft 
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accurate inveftigation, and to decide alone on the 
moft convincing’ and inconteftable proofs - of 
their authenticity. And, as the matter was cir- 
cumftanced, it was contended, and admitted, 
that fuch proofs fhould be fo clear, and) fo com- 
pulfive, as to fatisfy the mind, and procure the 
belief of the moft fcrupulous inquirer; and 
filence, though it might not fatisfy, even fcep- 

ticifm itfelf. 
Under the full impreffion of rhefe fentiments, 
J enter upon an inquiry into the papers, and 
other inftruments, in the poffeffion of Mr. Ire- 
land ; moft of which I have feen, and attentively 
infpected and perufed. Before | proceed, I mutft 
folemnly declare, that I am interefted: in this 
matter no further than I am interefted for TrutTu. 
T never had any connexion of any fort with Mr. 
IRELAND, or even a knowledge of his perfon, 
before I was introduced to him, by a gentleman 
of the -firft character and reputation, to infpect the 
manufcripts. Since, indeed, [have vifited him often: 
and it is but doing him that juftice to which he 
is entitled, when I declare,: that, from all I have 
been able to difcover, and I watched him from 
the firft with a curious and fufpicious eye, 
no 


6 Bed 


mo man in his fituation, could have behaved 
ina more open, fair, candid, and liberal man- 
ner. 

In order to form our judgment on this mat- 
ter, it is evidently necefiary, that we firft briefly 
recite the various particulars of which this vaft 
mafs of evidence is compofed; and then, con- 
fider the external and internal evidences, by which 
their authenticity is fuppofed to be incontro- 
vertibly proved. 

Many of thefe original papers are now pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Ireland: they are as follows 

Fac-fimiles of Shak{peare’s Autograph. 

Do. of Queen Elizabeth’s: Letter to him. 

Do. of Four Mifcellaneous Papers. 

Do. of a Letter to Anna Hathereway (whom 
Shak{peare afterwards married), inclofing a 
lock of his hair. 

Do. of a Copy of Verfes to the fame. 

Do. of a Copy of Shakfpeare’s Letter to the 

_ Earl of Southampton. 
Do. of the Earl’s Anfwer to the fame. 
Do. of Shakfpeare’s Profeffion of his Faith. 


Do. of a Letter to Richard Cowley. 
Fac- 
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Fac-fimile of a Pen Drawing, or Sketch of 
Shakfpeare, by himfelf, with his Arms and 
Creft, with two fignatures of his name. 

Do. of the Reverfe, with his Initials, &c. &c. 

A Deed of Gift to William Henry Ireland, 
with fac-fimiles of his fignature and feal, re- 
gularly attefted. In which he gives to the 
faid Ireland, feveral plays, and ten pounds 
for a ring, in teftimony of gratitude towards 
him, for having, at the rifque of his own’ 
life, faved that of Shakfpeare, when drown- 
ing in the river Thames. 

Fac-fimile of tributary Lines to the faid Ire- 
land, with the Arms of Ireland, and thofe 
of Shakfpeare, linked together by a chain, 
rudely fketched by himfelf. 

Do. a Pen Sketch of Ireland’s houfe in Black- 
Friars. 

Do. another Pen Sketch of the Arms of Shak- 
fpeare and Ireland, and two fignatures of 
Shak{peare. 

Do. as it is imagined of Shakfpeare himfelf, 
in the Character of Baffanio, a whole length 
tinted Drawing; on which are his arms, and 

on 


Carey, 


on éach fide, the names of feveral of hig 
plays, and the initials of his name. 
Fac-fimile on the reverfe of the above, a Draw- 
ing, in the fame manner as above, of Shylock. 
An Agreement. with John Lowine, with a fac- 
fimile of Shak{peare’s and Lowine’s names 
and feals, duly attefted. 
Another Agreement with Henry Condell, with 
fac-fimiles and atteftations as the above. 
A Leafe from Shakfpeare to Michael Frafer, 
and Elizabeth his wife, with fac-fimiles, &c. 
as above. 3 
A Deed of Truft from Shakfpeare to John 
Hemynge, an eminent player at that time, 
and afterwards the Manager at the Theatre, 
and who, with Condell, publifhed Shak- 
{peare’s Works in the year 1623 ; with -fac- 
fimiles of his fignature and feal, attefted 
by three witneffes. 
The Tragedy of King Lear, with fac-fimiles 
. of the title, and of the firft and laft pages of 
the play. 
' Fac-fimile of the firft page of a fragment of 
the Tragedy of Hamlet. 
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Mr. IrtLAnp acquaints the Public, that, 
among other many curious papers of Shakfpeare, 
another and more interefting hiftorical play than 
Vortigern, which will foon be exhibited, has been 
difcovered in the hand-writing of Shakfpeare ; 
which play, Mr. Ireland promifes in due time to 
lay before the Public. He alfo informs us, that 
he is in poffeffion of a great number of books, 
fuppofed, by the autograph, notes, and marginal 
obfervations, to have formerly belonged to Shak- 
{peare. 

Thefe books made a part of Shakfpeare’s li- 
brary ; which, according to a catalogue, evidently 
written by the fame hahd as wrote the other 
papers, confifted of above eleven hundred vo- 
lumes. 

Now, as upon the face of all thefe various par- 
ticulars, there appears a manifeft unity, con- 
formity, and congruity, both from the autograph, 
and fimilarity of the writing; we muft pro- 
nounce, that they are, every, and all of them, [fu- 
rious, and forged; or authentic, and what they are 
afferted to be. 

As to the external evidences of the documents, 
it is faid by many gentlemen, who have atten- 


tively 
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tively infpected them, and phe? from their pro- 
feffions, fituations, and abilities, muft be admitted 
to be competent judges; that he paper on which 
they are written, both as to its various water- 
marks, manufacture, and other characteriftics, 
bears evident proofs of antiquity. 

The nek inftruments are of fucha nature, and 


their marks fo authentic; that, in: the apt 


of feveral learned gentlemen of the firft legal re- 


putation, they would be admitted as evidence 
in any court of judicature. And when the 
confidered in connexion with other papers, re- 
ferring to circumfiances which are the ground- 
work of the legal inftruments themfelves, they 
reciprocally illuftrate and confirm each other. 
This is remarkably the cafe refpecting the Deed 
of Gift to IRELAND, on the rial Cli 
cumftance of his having faved Shakfpeare’s life 
when nearly drowned in the river ‘Thames; and 
alfo in that very important Deed of Truft to John 
Hemynge. 

Now, as we have juft obferved, thefe pape’ 4 
and legal inftruments muft have been forged, or 
they are authentic. If forged, the forgery muft 
have been executed at, or near the time in which 
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Shakfpeare lived. And it will be difficult to af- 
fign a reafon of any fort fora forgery fo circum- 
ftanced, and fo timed. And we muft obferve}. 
that it is very extraordinary that forgeries of 
fuch magnitude, fhould never have been applied 
toany ufe. That they were not, evidently ap- 
pears from their having lain in obfcurity till their 
late difcovery : for, if ufe had been made of them, 
they would have been difperfed, and could never 
have remained entire and in an unbroken mafs. 
Before the charge of forgery can be fuppofed to 
attach on the other papers, we are to account for, 
or get rid of thefe legal inftruments; at leaft fo 
far as thefe inftruments relate to thefe papers. 
Indeed, taking them in the whole, they are fo 
numerous, and yet confiftent; fo various, and.yet 
fo minute and particular, and relate to fo many 
circumftances, as to carry on the face of them 
very {trong prefumptions of authenticity. At 
the fame time we muft obferve, that, feparately 
confidered, they are in their nature fo uncon- 
nected as to time, circumftances, and events, as 
to warrant us in faying, that it is by no means 
probable, if poffible, for impofture to have deemed 
them neceflary ; or if it had, to have accomplifh- 
ed 


ax ®) 

ed the tatk of fuch forgery. And legal inftru. 
ments, from their very nature, and the difficulty 
attending their fabrication, would have been the 
laft things that impofture would have attempted. 
For though it muft be readily allowed, that impof- 
ture is very apt to attempt to prove too much, and 
Over-do its part; yet it feldom travels far out 
of its road, having only one point, or object in 
view. Indeed it is by this limited and confined 
view, and by attempting to do too much, and 
produce too many proofs of one thing, that im- 

pofture often detects, and defeats itfelf, 
‘Cicero, in his oration for Cluentius, very pro- 
perly remarks, on the effects of a combination of 
improbabilities ; hoc uno modo Jepe multorum impro- 
bitate depreffa veritas emergit. By parity of reafon, 
we may fay, that by the attempt of bringing too 
many things together, which on the face of them 
may bear the appearance of verifimilitude, error 
is difcovered, or impofture detected. Whereas, 
in the courfe of truth, where things really exift, 
however diffonant, unconnected, nay, even Oppo- 
fite, and contradictory they may at firft appear ; 
yet when they are brought into view, and ‘their 
circumftances duly weighed, and attentively con- 
C 2 fidered, 
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‘4 different ink, at different times, in various 
humours, and difpofitions of mind, and on va- 
rious occafions. The errors and omiflions that 
appear, are fuch as might have been expected 
from aman of a warm temper, impetuous and 
prompt arn which would naturally prevent 
his compofing with minute attentiqgn; and re- 
viewing, and correcting what was thus rapidly 
produced with labour and accuracy: but they 
are fuch as impofture would have fcarcely deemed 
neceflary; nay, rather fuch as it would moft 
probably have carefully avoided. “Therefore it is 
not {training the argument to fay, that thefe very 
errors and omiffions (the identity of the other 
characteriftics maintained) are no i 
ble proofs-of aut 
minutiz, both of fubjects and circumftances, 
deferve attention; for, in point of Ce they 
are great and re t “inverfely as they are 
(in themfelves fimply confidered) little and infig- 
nificant. ‘Thefe, weak: as sie in themfelves 
appear, 

“ Tha triffes light as air, are confirmations firong.” 

What man, or fet of men, who had fat down 
with an intention to deceive the world, by palming 
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upon it forgeries of plays in the name of Shak 
fpeare, could poflibly have deemed it neceflary 
to the fupport of fuch a defign, to have fabri- 
cated fuch writings, and forged fuch legal inftrus 
ments, as thofe which now exift, and now ap- 
pear? 

Who would have deemed it neceffary in this 
cafe, to have forged letters* in the name. of 
Queen Elizabeth? whofe charaeriftic writing, 
and autograph, are fo well known: or if {uch , 
had been deemed neceflary, and prefumption had 
ventured at fo bold a flight, would the fame im- 
pofture have deemed it equally ferviceable to its 
plan to have fallen from the Queen of England 
to Ann Hatherway? Or if it had thought to 

P 


have fecured itfelf between the two extremes, 


would it not probably have.contented itfelf with 


lefs minute and circumftantial evidence, than 
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of a lock of the Poet’s own hair, platted too 
with the hand of the bard in braid of love, and 


prefented to the obfcure damfel with a letter 


.and copy of verfes, fuch as a fimple {wain, as he 


* 'To and from the Earl of Southampton, and others, in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth, 


then 


PRES 

then ‘was, would have tranfmitted to his fair ? 
O! no.—Nature, and Nature alone, produces 
documents like thefe. They are marked with 
the authentic feal of her artlefs fimplicity. Thefe 
are fine touches, which impofture can never imi- 
tate. It knows full well it is not equal to the 
tafk; and therefore never attempts it, Nor is it 
to be conceived, that it ever could have deemed 
it neceflary to fortify itfelf with the trivial aid of 
unimportant receipts, and notes of hand. Much 
lefs is it to be imagined, that, in order to gain cre- 
dit for the works of the Poet, it fhould have been 
thought néceflary to make hint a faint. Shak - 
ffreare’s Profelfion of Faith, is a curious relic, con: 
fidered as to its nature and compofition : and is 
what fuch a man may be fuppofed to pen, but 
the laft that impofture would venture to forge. 

And what fhall we fay when we turn from this 
grave document of ferious piety, to his Letter to 
his friend Cowley, in which was inclofed a por- 
trait of himfelf, fketched by his own hand, in 
playful humour of trifling wit? Of the fame 
fort is the fketch of his friend Ireland’s houfe; 
with the minute re{pecting the circumftance that 
gave rife to the attempt: and alfo the tributary 
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lines to Ireland, dictated by a erateful heart, for 
no lefs an obligation than that of being faved 
from drowning in the Thames. Can it be fup- 
pofed that any man, in the courfe of impofitions 


would ever have rifqued iffuing fuch coinage as 
this, and ventured at fabricating fuch a ftory, 
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port? Impofiure, 1n general, 
of probability. 

But were not all thefe foreeries of fuch va- 
rious fort, and of fuch widély different natures 
and characters, fufficient ? Was it thought necel- 
fary ftill, the more effe€tually to delude, and 
more fuccef:fully to carry on the imj pofition, to 
produce two curl ioufly tinted drawings of players, 
in the characters and ftage e drefies of BASSANIO 
and Suyiock ? I leave it to can ndeur and com- 
mon fenfe to anfwer thefe queftions. 

But further: It feems. that all this was not 
enough. It was not deemed fufficient, in order 
to obtain the defired Bia to PES writings 
fo various asto form, matter, and circumftances ; 
but recourfe muft be had to the form: al proofs of 
legal inftruments : and thus the agreements with 


Lowrne and ConDELLE, ana the leafe to Frafer 


SS Ma 
and his wife, are preffed into the fervice, and 
compelled to lend their folemn fupport to the 
impotture. | 
But what are we to think, and what are we to 
fay, of the very extraordinary and important 
DeEpD or Trust to Joun Hemynce?—Was 
this addition neceflary to thofe already recited ? 
Would impofture have ventured at fucha {pecific 
diftribution of Suaxsps are’s fortune and effects? 
Or, if it had, would it have ventured to have laid 
the fame pious man, who penned fo excellent a 
PROFESSION oF Farru, under the imputation 
of incentinence, and nuptial infidelity? cruelly 
fubftantiating fuch moral dilinquency, by legal 
proof, which Suaxspeare himfelf is made to 
confirm and authenticate with his own hand and 
feal? There would have been at leaft an incon- 
fiftency in thus degrading the faint to the finner. 
And to do juftice even to impofture itfelf, I do 
not think it could have had recourfe to fuch un- 
juftifiable means, even in fupport of its own 
nefarious defign. It is but fair, then, to con- 
clude, it never did. | 
I leave the play of Lear, printed in all refpects, 
as to divifion, length of lines, and orthography, 
D like 
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like the original in the hands of Mr. IRELAND, 
by its own internal evidence to fpeak for-itfelf, 
We now hall attend to proofs of a different 
nature. Here are a number of printed books pro- 
duced; and of fucha /ort, as might reafonably be 
fuppofed to belong to our bard. They have almoft 
all his fignature on them: and their margins are 
filled with fuch notes and obfervations, as no 
man could have made but upon an attentive 
perufal ofthem. Now is it reafonable to fuppofe, 
that, in the courfe of impofture, the laborious 
tafk of perufing thefe volumes, and filling their 
margins with notes, would have been deemed 
neceflary? But fuppofe it had. I then will 
venture to affert, that when all the other vaft 
mafs of fabrifications are brought into the 
account, it would have been impoflible for one 
man to have executed the bufinefs. But identity 
of writing, and unity of character, appear 
throughout the whole. Thefe various writings 
could only have been produced as the orderly. 
and progreflive events arofe which gave them 
birth: and the fame progreflive fucceflion, in 
point of time, is neceflary to account for thefe 


being the productions of one and the fame man. 
The 
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“The moft confummate wifdom, the moft perfpica- 
cious ingenuity, united with the moft artful cun- 
ning, and moft indefatigable labour, could not 
have anticipated events, and forged fuch a feries, 
or executed fuch a work. 

But though the life and ingenuity of another 
were not equal to the tafk, in point of impofition ; 
that of Shakfpeare’s was equal thereto, in the 
ordinary courfe of human affairs. ‘To believe 
thefe things therefore to be fpurious inventions 
ef others, involves us in unfurmountable and 
unaccountable difficulties. To admit them as 
legitimate productions of Shak{fpeare, involves 
us in no difficulty whatever. 

Perhaps, upon due reflection, the particular 
evidences arifing from the books thus circum- 
ftanced, are of more weight than at firft might 
be imagined. There can beno doubt that Shak- 
{peare read much; and fuch authors to which 
his peculiar genius would particulaly direct him, 
Confidering the veneration in which his memory 
was held by thofe who had been happy in his 
acquaintance when alive, as well as the enthu- 
fiafm with which every relic has been fought 
from his time down to the prefent; is it not ex- 
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traordinary that few, if any books, or papers, 
authenticated by his own fignature, or by the 
tradition of others, have ever come into the 
poffeffion of the learned? It could not be fup- 
pofed thefe books were annihilated by accident, 
or defign : the moft probable circumftance was, 
that they were by chance concealed. Their late 
difcovery proves this: and thus far agrees with 
the ordinary courfe of things. In point of evi< 
dence this is ftrong: here is a fact naturally 
accounted for, that otherwife would have been 
very extraordinary; and their having lain dor- 
mant fo long, and being now found, with the 
peculiarities of the ftate in which they appear, 
are as {trong proofs of their authenticity, as far 
as fuch proofs go, as can poflibly be conceived, 
Here are the books, with fuch peculiar marks, 
attributes, notes, and characters, as to afcertain 
beyond all doubt to whom they originally be- 
longed. Shakfpeare, by the fignature of his 
name, by his curious, fpecific, and character- 
iftic notes, has preffed this great phalanx -of 
other printed authors into his own fervice. He 
is thus furrounded with a hoft of witnefles: for 
not only every book, but almoft every page of 


fome 
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fome of them, declare to whom they belonged. 
I therefore think I fee this immortal poet rife 
again to life, holding thefe facred relics in one 
hand, and hear him fay; Thefe were mine: at the 


fame time pointing with the other to thefe 


g 
important volumes, oncé his own, informing us, 
that thefe were his delightful companions in his 
leifure hours of retirement, and ftudy: by con- 
verfing with whom he derived pleafure, profit, 
and delight: who letting fall their fparks upon 
his enkindling mind, lighted up that mufe of fires 


by which infpired, 


“¢ This Poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy rolling, 


‘6 Did glance from heav’n to earth, from earth to heav’n.”” 


Now as it appears from what has been faid, 
that it was impoflible for impofture ever to have 
attempted, and if it had attempted, ever to have 
executed, what is here produced ; and that from 
the very nature, variety, and extraordinary cha- 
racteriftics of the things themfelves; yet various, 
extraordinary, and great as they are; none are 
found inconfiftent, none contraditory, none in- 
credible. SHAKSPEARE’S genius, character, life, 
and fituation, connect them all. Multitudinous 


and 
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and diverfified as they are; however remote, and 
apparently divided from, and unconnected, with 
each other; yet, trace them all back to their 
origin, and you will find them radii of the fame 
great circle, all directly tending to, and uniting 
in one common centre :—that centre is SHAK- 
sPpEARE. Let not then any unbeliever, if fuch 
there be, after the perufal of a mafs of fuch 
evidence as hath been produced, object credulity 
to thofe who have admitted their credibility and 
given their affent. For as in fome other cafes of 
infidelity, fo it is peculiarly in that now before 
us; thofe who reject what is propofed to their 
belief on the rational evidences adduced in its 
fupport, will find themfelves involved in more 
difficulties, and have more to account for, and 
more to reconcile, nay more to Jeleve, than 
thofe, who, on the nature, and ftability of the 
evidence, reft their rational faith. Indeed the 
evidences of the things in queftion, afe as 
yarious and multiform, as the things themfelves; 
and though they may at firft view appear dif- 
jointed, and detached from each other ; to have 
no common bond of union to give them fupport ; 
yet their variety does not furprife, their minute- 


nefs 
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nefs does not diftraé, their feparation does not 
confound us. They are all brought into unity 
by the exalted genius and boundlefs. imagination 
of him to whom they relate. They grow out of, 
belong to, are his appropriates: he gathers all 
to himfelf. They are facred rasces bound to- 
gether in indiffoluble union by the authoritative 
hand of Shakfpeare himfelf; to which we muft 
all, fooner or later, yield ready affent, or reluctant 
obedience. 

I do not believe that a cafe ever exifted, in 
which that particular fort of internal evidence 
refulting from charaéter, was fo {trong, and fo con- 
vincing, as in the prefent. 

In fome cafes, 1t 1s true, an author, as well as 
other men, might be imitated, both in his manner 
and ftyle, as well as in the fignature of his name. 
But that is not the cafe in the prefent inftance. 
All great and eminent geniufes have their cha- 
racteriftic peculiarities, which not only difmgui/h 
them from all others, but make them what they are. 
Thefe none can rival, none fuccefsfully imitate. 
Of all men and poets, Shak{peare had the moft 
of thefe. He was a particular being, he ftood 
alone. To imitate him, fo as to pafs the deceit 


on 
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on the world, appears to me next to an impoffi- 
bility. Whocould foar with his fublime genius ? 
Who rove with his boundlefs imagination ? Who 
could rival his pregnant wit ?. Who with intuitive 
infpection difcover the workings of the human 
mind, and by the natural evolutions of the paf- 
fions intereft us fo deeply as this matchlefs poet ? 
Now thefe papers in queftion bear on them the 
fame {trong marks of his original genius, as thofe 
with which his acknowledged writings are deep- 
ly impreffed. Is it then an unfair inquiry to afk, 
if thefe are not Shak{fpeare’s, to whom do they 
belong? To whom elfe are they to be afcribed ? 
Was ever another caft in his mould ? Or can any 
other be paralleled with him ? 

This appears to me a proof of fuch a nature, 
and fo peculiarly applicable to the cafe before us, 
that I hope I fhall be pardoned for dwelling 
thereon. For my own part, I muft confefs, that, 
if fuch evidences of character had appeared un- 
{upported by any other, I fhould have pronounced 
upon them at once ; and have faid, that as there 
never was but oze man who could have produced 
fuch works, that he, and 4e only, has produced 
them. The peculiarity, nature, and force of this 


proof, 


ication to the cafe in quef 
tion, 1s of fuch ae with me, that Iam free to 


declare, that had not Shakfpeare’s name appeared 


4 


upon theie papers, I fhould not have hefitated to 


1 


have afcribed them to him. 


£ 


But thefe papers bear not o only the fignature of 


ue 
his hand, but alfo the ftamp of his foul, and the 
traits of his genius. His mind is as manifett as 
d. The touches of the fame e great mafter 
every-where appear, and appear to ad vantage, as 

they have not been corrected, or chattifed by a 
Bold, or unfkilful hand. Here they are with all 
their excellencies, and all their imperfections on: 
their head: and by, as well as with thefe, they are 
to be judged 

Perhaps it may be expeted that fome notic 

fhould be taken of the want of fuller infor nn a 
from whom, and from whence, thefe facred relics 
are derived. [ fhould think that what Mr. Ire- 
land has fo fairly, and liberally, faid in his pre. 
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face aaa this matter, ought, at leaft for the 


Kee reftrictions which he there mentions, by the 


exprefs injunction of the gentleman to whofe ora- 
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remains. 
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But let us argue this matter entirely independ. 
ent of thefe confiderations. Certain it is, that 


if Mr. Ireland, or any other perfon, could have 
traced, by an unbroken chain of evidence, thefe 
papers, books, and legal inftruments, up to the 
time of Shakfpeare; and fhown that they did 
originally belong to him; that, fo far as the. 
queflion depended upon this fort of évidence, it 
would be immediately decided. 

Suppofe this to have been the cafe, and that 
fuch proofs could be adduced ? may FI be per- 
mitted to afk, if thefe might not have been called 
in queftion, if, upon the face of the inftruments> 


themfelves, and the infpection and perufal of 


their contents, thofe external and internal marks, 
characters, and evidences, fhould have been found 
wanting, as might naturally have becn expe&ed ; 
and which, itis now contended 
If fo, and furely it is reafonable to fuppote t 
fo it would have been; then, after all, we fhould 
(as in all fuch matters muft be the cafe) be thrown 
back again upon the external and internal evi- 
dences of the documents themfelves; and then, 
what becomes of the oS a ‘fall, and 
uninfluential evidence, arifing fram the fuppofed 


ability of tracing thefe refpective writings up {© 
2 es a 


ey gee 


the time of Shakfpeare? I confefs Ido not myfelf 
fee that this fort of proof, fimply confidered in 
itfelf, could have been fo fatisfactory, and fo 
compeilent, as to have gained, or forced belief; 
if, with any plaufible reafon, the defect of external 
and internal evidence in the writings themfelves, 
could have been urged in oppofition thereto, 
But at the fame time it is necefiary to obferve, 
that the like argument will by no means apply 
tothe oppofite cafe. I mean, that the want of ex- 
prefs teftimony and direct proof of their being 
traced up to Shakfpeare, does not impair the 
ftrengith of the external and internal evidences 
ofthe authenticity of thefe writings, in the fame 
proportion, as the want of this latter evidence 
would affect that of the former. Which brings 
us round tothe fame flate of the queftion again ; 
thar, after all that can be faid, and after all that 
can be adduced, it is on the external and internal 
evidences of the things themfesves we are to form our 
judgment, aud ultimately decide. This feems iully 
‘to anfwer, or rather to obviate the queftion ‘and 
confequently the neceflity of arf antwer', Fro 
cohence and from whom thefe papers are derived ? 
[fit be true what is {tated above, then, from 
whencefoever they come, by whomfoever they 
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affairs as’ well as humin works are fubje@y be 
brought in this particular inflance as an exceptive 

objection. Indeed there was nog creat neccility of 
thus enlarging upon this point ; ‘becaufe,- when 
the argument of objeSiion is compreffed into its 
ewn narrow dimenfions, the bare ftatement of it 
will be fufficient to fhow its futility. And it 1s 
this’: Lhefe things not ae found before, is an angie 
ment acainft their authenticity now they are difcovered. 
authenticity is, roto cwlo, diftiné from 
their difeovery, and the times, and circumilances 
in which they were found. . Their authenticity, 
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as before obferved, is to be judged of, and deter- 
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and internal evidences of 
the things themfelves, whenever they appear: 
And beho!d! here they are. 

But to give the argument full play: Ict us 
fuppofe all that’can be urged; and, for a +mo- 
ment, admit, that, being able to trace up the 
feveral writings in queftion, to the time of Shak- 
fpeare himfelf, would have been a.confiderable 

rgument in their favour; and a collateral fup- 
port of the external and internal evidences. May 
we not fay, that if, upon an impartial inquiry, 
thefe evidences are fuch, as fully to fatisfy the 
mind, and gaim its affent, thar then fuchvevi- 
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eae 
feffed of the moft exalted underftanding, cleareft 
intelleé&t, and moft penctrating fagacity, to. pafs 
a decifive fentence upon fuch writings; and that 
too azaimfi their AUTHENTICITY, its never 1n- 
[petted, having never examined then 

I doubt not, but rf this, which I have put in 
the form of a quettion, had appeared in the form 
of an affertion, 1¢ would have ftartled the mind, 
and wounded the feelings of every unprejudiced 
reader: fince I do not believe a man is to be 
found of the mof ordinary underftanding, who 
has the ufe of his moral powers, and can dif- 
tinguith right from wrong, who would hefitate 
one moment in deciding the queftion. Sorry am 
I to be under the necefhity of ftating this matter 
even in a queftionable form. And were it not 


from fear of leavine unfavourable impreflions on 


de 


the minds of my readers, and fixing a ftigma of 
reproach (which I nom by all means, if pofff- 
ble, ever avoid) upon the refinement, candour, 
and liberality of the prefent age; I would (com- 
pelled thereto by what [ kvow) have ftated it in 
the downright way of unqualified ajfertion, tknow 
what I hazard by the declaration; but }aftice 
forces me, hawavce reluctant, to make it: and 


I moft fincerely y Jarment t the neceflity, But I tura 


> 


G98 
k'uthing froni the thought; and fhall only fay; 
that, next to the unmanly, unjuft, and nefarious 
attempt of palming forgeries, of any fort, upon 
the world; is that of imputing tocthers the famé 
bold, audacious; and wicked defign. 
I have only to add, that ‘thefe papers, books, 


and inftruments, in the p are leffion of Mr. Ireland, 


are open to the infpection and perufal of every 
candid, fair, and impartial inquirer. "The learned 
are earneftly folicited, and ‘not only invited, but 
urged, to the inquiry into their authenticity. Wt 
is no lefs Mr. Ireland’s wifh, than his intereft i1 

every refpect, that this fhould be done. Being 
fully perfuaded himfelf, and fupported in this 
perfuafion by the joint tettimony of a number of 
learned and inguifitive men, of the firft abilities 
in their re{pective Ai eae of the undoubted 
authenticity of thefe writings ; he took the mott 
effectual means, as he thought, to make it gene- 
ae known, that he had fuch treafures iff his 
hands, before he ventured to publifh them. Aad 
it was not before he had conta fome- of 


the moft eminent in their different profeffions 
> > 


ral q 


and men of diftinguifhed characters and abilities; 
and having received. not one unqualiffed decla- 


rations of their full conviction, but alfo the moft 


liberal 
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liberal promifes of fupport; that he ventured to 
announce to the world that he was in poffeffion 
of thefe precious remains. As to the full con- 
viction of fome of thefe, feveral gentlemen, who 
in.their profeffion, character, and ability, rank 
high in the literary world, I can fpeak of my 
own, certain knowledge. And I beg leave to 
mention one particular inftance, among many 
others, of a learned dignified Divine, whom, with 
two others, I introduced myfelf to perufe thefe 
papers; who fignified his approbation and con- 
viction in the following ftrong expreffion: © Dr. 
** Farmer has proved, as nearly to mathematical 
“demonftration as the nature of the thing will 
‘ allow, that Shakfpeare was not poffeffed of.claf- 
* fical learning. .The papers we have infpected 
“‘ this cay come as near to the fame fort of abe 

“refpecting their authenticity, as the nature of 
In which declara- 
tion he was fupported by the ready affent of two 
other reverend and learned gentlemen, by whom 
we were accompanied. 
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may meet with, or over-anxious with what con- 
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vicilon tney midy 1H nmedaia Ceiy be attended. I 


with not, by overflraining my argument, to put 


a wrong bias on any one’s mind; or inter of them 
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any further than I wifh them to be influencec 
Truts. And above all, [ moft ardently with, 
that what I have fuggefted, may be the means of 
exciting a defire of infpecting th . 
felves; being fully perfuaded, that this will prove 
| not only the beft means of judging on their 


authenticity, but alfo of eftablifhing their claims 
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I think thefe papers itand On a firm founda- 


tion; and that, flanding- on them, the weakeit 
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defender is firong. It is this fiation, fortified 


by truth, that gives me boldnefs. And as I 
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fecurity, humbly offering this piece of advice to 
any who may have the hardihood to make an 
} 


attack—to beware, left their own weapons recoul, 


and wound themfelves. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Author of the following Pages having con- 
fidered the MSS. Fac Srimitta, &c. afcribed to 
Shakefpeare, and publifhed by Mr. Ireland, 
f{ubmits to the public his arguments to {peak 
for themfelves, declining all pompous difplay of 
name, as he has no Frame to add to, and af- 


fured that none can be founded on a mere con- 
troverfy. 


Middle Temple. 


VORTIGERN, &c. 


UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


W uen a Play, faid to be written by the im- 
mortal Shakefpeare, the Poet of Nature, (as fuled by 
Dr. Johnfon) is announced for a {peedy reprefen- 
tation, it is natural that every one’s curiofity fhould 
be excited, and impartial perfons muft certainly 
with that that curiofity may not be difappointed. 
The prefent dearth of Dramatic Entertainments 
renders me, I own, anxious that the Piece may be 
legitimate, and for this reafon I have been confider- 
ing within myfelf all the probabilities: for though 
fome have pofitively afferted, from ¢onjed?ure, that 
the Play is not he production of the immortal 
Bard, yet I would not from conjecfure infift that it 
was—only that it may— 


Firft of all, let us confider the character of 
Shakefpeare. His Biographers agree that he was 
A the 
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the leaft ambitious of all poets, and fo very indif- 
ferent about his future fame, that he paid little 
or no attention to, any corrections, and, derided 
as it may be, the performers did take liberties 
with his pieces; and where is the wonder—do 
they not take liberties ow ? That his MSS. were 
always in a fcattered ftate is likewife proved from 
an account that two large chefts filled with Shake- 
{peare’s loofe papers, were in the hands of an 
ignorant baker in Warwick, who married one of our 
Poet’s defcendants, and which were carelefsly thrown 
about as garret lumber and litter, to the particular 
knowledge of Sir William Bifhop. This careleff- 
nefs in our Author renders it very probable that he 
had written many Plays which were never aéted ; 
laid afide, perhaps, for a future opportunity and 
corrections. What particularly ftrikes me that 
VorticERN may be original, is, the fubjeét of the 
Play, and the MSS. with which it is attended. 
The chief reafon which ted Pope to doubt that the 
Play of Edward the Third, found by Theobald, was 
really written by Shakefpeare, was its being unac- 
companied with any other papers or notes, and 
particularly the want of his name; for it was the 
ancient cuftom for authors to fubfcribe their 
names, inftead of faying (according to the modern 
fafhion) finis, or The End. This circumftance 
(though laughed at by the éguorant) is greatly in 
favour of the MSS. in the pofleffion of Mr. Ire- 

land. 


teen 


land. Theobald had no other probates than the 
@ate and flile, which were confequently difbelieved 
by Mr. Pope, the letter being alfo deemed im 
perfect. 


There is an uniformity in the hand-writing, 
which I think beyond the power of the moft in- 
genious forger to have preferved, and the fignature 
of the name appears exactly fimilar to the Fac 
Simile of Shakefpeare’s hand-writing, given in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1789, which I had 
previoufly examined. 


The fubjeét, however, is one great point to be 
confidered. Shakefpeare, we find, was partial to the 
Hiftory of England, and feemed inclined to drama- 
tize every part which would admit it—true—Vor- 
TIGERN 1s a character very little noticed by Hifto- 
rians ; but though our Poet’s learning in Greek and 
Latin is difputed, it is acknowledged that he was 
well verfed in the moft fecret parts of Hiftory, and 
notwithftanding the felf-fufficiency of /ome modern 
Dramatifts, none but a Shakefpeare cou/d produce a 
Play jit for the Stage on fo confined a fubje& ; be- 
fides, I think it very likely that any man who 
attempted an impofition, would have chofen a 
more extenfive field. Neither doI think it pro- 
bable that any man who had ability enough to 
write like Shakefpeare, would transfer the fame to 
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his manes—fure, when /uch authors are much 
wanting, he would tiumph—avowedly 1n his ge- 
nius—nor run the hazard of being called am impof- 
tor, when he might attain the honourable appella- 
tion of a SECOND SHAKESPEARE. Ambition 1s no 
where more confpicuous than among writers, who 
have frequently prefered fame to emolument. 


But what impreffed me moft of all with a notion 
that the Play may be original, were the prliful allu- 
fions and mean paragraphs made ufe of to defeat its 
appearance : thefe lead me to imagine that Jome are 
afraid the Play of VorTIGERN, efpecially as it is 
to be fucceeded by another afcribed to Shakefpeare, 
may probably correct the prefent vitiated {tate of 
the Drama, and that /beir flimfey productions wil] 
not be able to withftand fo formidable an oppo- 
fition. ‘Thefe certainly are natural conclufions to 
draw, when we find one already has ftood up as an 
oracle to foretel its fate, and damn the piece defore it 
is played. But fhould not VortiGERN be fubmit- 
rel to the public for their opinion ? why be judged 
by an individual ?» Why fall under the condemna- 
tion of a secRET éridunal ? and be denied what is 
our country’s boaft, a candid, open Tria! 
Thefe fentiments, I confefs, arife from perufing a 
letter from Mr. Boaden to George Steevens, Efq. 
on the fubjeét of thefe MSS. wherein he pretends 
ro refpect the name of Shakefpeare, and yet in- 
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fults the Poet, by infinuating that any one can 
imitate himn—I fay, any one, when he gives bim- 
felf as one example—but of this more hereafter. 
Let any impartial perfon look over Mr. Boaden’s 
pages, arfd he muft certainly think him exceed- 
ingly interested in the bufinefs, when he cannot treat 
it in any degree coolly, and what renders his warmth 
more ridiculous, is, that it proceeds chiefly from 
conjeure—he thinks-—and then insisTs—the few 
arguments which he makes ufe of, unfortunately 
are grounded upon ERROR, which I fhall, in the 
courfe of thefe remarks, take the liberty of point- 
ing out, and confequently prove that the MSS. in 
queftion may de the productions of our immortal 
Bard. 


In refpeét to Mr. Ireland’s preface, I am filent ; 
affured that even that gentleman muft fay a great 
deal from conjefure, and, I think, whatever he 


publithes from bimfelf, fhould by no means affect 
the papers in queftion. 


Mr. Boaden thinks proper to remind us of the 
forgeries of the ingenious Chatterton ; I mean, (for 
I would by no means alter the elegant phrafeology 
of Mr. B.) the propiciovs Chatterton, but there 
is a great difference in the manner wherein the pa- 
pers fuppofed to be produced by that youth and the 
MSS. in the pofleffion of Mr. Ireland were offered 
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to public view; the former were difcovered dy de- 
grees, but here is a difcovery of a number of pa- 
pers ai once—a number, which I think no impoftor 
could contrive and execute during his whole life— 
if he could, he muft be indeed a cianr to the 
prodigious Chatterton. 


THE ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Boaden has attacked the Orthography of 
thofe papers, though we are told by an ingenious 
writer, ‘* that in the Englifh, the orthography has 
** been more vague and unafcertained than in any 
“other language. Every author, and almoft 
‘‘ every printer, had his particular fyftem; they 
<‘ not only differed from one another, but there 
<¢ were {carce any that confifted with himfelf ; the 
‘‘fame word frequently appeared with two or 
<¢ three different faces in the fame page, not to fay 
‘« line.” Former ages were remarkable for a pau- 
city and multiplicity of letters; the latter pre- 
vailed in Shakefpeare’s days, as the genuzne letters 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
&c. prove. The fpecimen which Mr. Boaden | 
gives us of Spencer’s orthography, is rather curi- 
rious, as it exhibits a great deal of modern tafte: 
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*¢ So well hee woo’d her, and {fo well he wrought her, 
«* With faire entreety and {weet blandifhment 

*< ‘That at the length unto a bay he brought her, 

‘¢ So as fhee to his fpeeches was content 

‘* To lend an ear and foftly to relent.” 


Who would fuppofe from this example given 
without felection, as it occurred upon opening the 
volume, that Spencer was (as Mr. Boaden de. 
fcribes him)  unufually lax in orthography, and 
*¢ that the difficulties of his ftanza compelled him 
** to frequent innovations to produce, what to the 
* eye at leaft, fhould look like the termination of 
‘‘thymes.” I prefume much better rhyme than 
the above could not be found in the Poet Laurea}?s 
Odes ; and if that bea true example of the ancient 
{pelling, there is very little difference between it 
and the modern. How is it poffible to judge whe- 
ther or no thefe manufcripts were the production 
of Shakefpeare by the orthography, when it is well 
Known, that Shakefpeare varied in {pelling his ows 
name ? 


It is the opinion of our moft eminent Antiqua- 
rians, that the ancient orthography of manufcript 
confifted in more letters than that of the printed 
books of the fame time, and the reafon given for 
this opinion is very natural; in writing. they made 
ufe of a fuperfluous number of letters from habit ; | 
nay, fome go fo far, as to think, froma defire of | 
being very plain, and to prevent miftakes ; though 
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among us, unaccuftomed to thofe feeming long 
words, it would no doubt caufe much mifunder- 
ftanding and confufion ; but in printing this was 
inconvenient ; they: were obliged to abridge the let- 
ters, and by gradually diminifhing them, ortho- 
graphy was reduced to the prefent ftate. Thefe 
arguments are founded by comparing genuine 
MSS. of old times with print of the fame date, 
vhereby that difference-now pointed out by Mr. 
Boaden was feen defore—this therefore is no new 
difcovery, and the cavillers, (for I prefume there 
are more than one, as more than one muft fuffer 
confiderably from the reftoration of /enfe to the 
Drama) muft compare thefe manufcripts with 
others known to be genuine, before they condemn 
the orthography. Had the fpelling been fimular 
to the firft printed edition of Shakefpeare, there 
had been greater caufe for fufpicion. 


AUTOGRAPH, PAPER, &c. 


It is acknowledged that the Autograph and Pa- 
per belonging to thefe MS5. have all the appear- 
ance of originality—they have been examined by 
the firft artifts, who coincide in this opinion. To 
obviate this, Mr. B. infinuates, how eafy it is to 
procure paper of this age, and imitate feals and 
autographs ; but I think this cannot be done 

with 
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with all the facility which he imagines—there 
muft be a comBtnaTion to effect fo much and 
and greater genius’s than I think the prefent age 
can produce, to fuggeft all thofe little domeftic 
occurrences, which though trifling in themfelves, 
are great confirmations of the originality of thofe 
papers. Where is that fociety of men, with all 
their boafted abilities and profefled powers of imi- 
tation, that could undertake the tafk ; and if it was 
poffible to execute fo great an impofture, where 1s 
the reward for fo much pains and trouble? Men 
poffeffed of but moderate abilities would not, I pre- 
fume, with to /acrifice them—if the originality of the 
paper is proved by the water-marks, &c. &c. it is 
very probable, that the autographs, feals, &c. are 
equally original. To be too credulous, I own is 
weaknefs; but to be incredulous where there are 
fome very great appearances of truth, may well 
juftify our calling the prefent the Age of Infidelity. 


The uniformity which may be feen in all thefe 
papers fuppofed to be written by Shakefpeare, 
fhows the improbability of their being a fabrication ; 
for though we fometimes fee the difference of the 
author’s pens, and thofe variations which the fe- 
veral periods of writing muft occafion, ftill it is 
apparently the writing of oxe hand—if a forgery, 
it muft therefore have been'the work of ove man, 
and what immenfe labour muft it have coft !—— 
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Here I muft take notice of Mr. Boaden’s infinua- 
tions, ** Mr. Ireland is not an incurious man—he 
«« draws, he engraves, he has a tafte for the black 
‘* letter;” and again—‘*‘ He might have been 
<< more circumf{peé&t and rendered deteftion lefs 
“ eafy. It is, however, probable that eagernefs to 
‘* execute what he had once planned, narrowed 
Surely Mr. Steevens, 
whofe goodnefs of heart is equal to his fenfe and 
judgment, muft feel himfelf hurt in being ad- 


‘© his enquiries, &c. 


dreffed to, by a writer who wantonly attacks ano- 
ther’s character. Is Mr. Ireland, becaufe he is 
verfed in’ antiquities, becaufe he has atafte and 
abilities, to be accufed of the intention of deceiv- 
ing? Be the papers genuine or not, his intention, 
[ am fure, is good; and if they aré¢ not genuine, 
he muft have been deceived himfelf. Had thefe 
papers fallen into the poffeffion of a man without 
tafte, they might ftill have been in obfcurity ; or had 
the owner entertained bad intentions, they might, 
for the fatisfaction of fome, have been fuppreffed. 
for my part, I am inclined to think the more 
favourably of the MSS. fince efpoufed by a gen- 
tleman of tafte and knowledge. 


MS. 


MS. or KING LEAR. 


Because this MS. does not agree with the 

printed copies, it is therefore difbelieved by Mr. 

Boaden to be a copy written by Shakefpeare ;_ but 

T muft agree with Mr. Ireland, in thinking this a 

very {trong argument in its favour: in this Copy 

the author feems to have committed his ideas to 

paper with rapidity ; his pen endeavours to keep 

pace with his thoughts, and all the errata are addi- . 

tional proofs of authenticity. Shakefpeare, who 

wrote fo much, muft certainly have written in 

bafte, and very likely authorifed his friends to 

make corrections. The want of meafure, which 

Mr. Boaden takes notice of, is no argument 

again{tit. Dr. Johnfton’s Tragedy of IRENE, was 

written at firft like profe. A Poet of Nature 

writes harmony at once; he goes by his ear, and 

does not reckon the lines on his fingers. The 

very quotations which Mr. Boaden makes from 

this MS. and compares with the printed copy, 

difcover, in my opinion, the genuine work of the | 
Poet. A fabricator, for fear of detection, would, | 
in all probability, have been foo correét. Mr. B. 
to fhow his capability of judging, gives us the fol- 
lowing wife remarks on thefe lines : 
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<¢ And, with Adam-like nakednefs outface 
«© The wind and perfecution of the fky.” 


<¢ If this be meant for metre, it is diffonance ; if 
“< it be given as an improved reading, it is folly ; 
‘© when Adam was naked, the elements were yet 
« unagitated, and when Creation. was punifhed 
‘¢ for his tranfgreffion, Adam was no longer na- 
«© ked-——” 


How admirably argued this! but, pray, is an 
epithet to be ftretched to a whole fentence '— 
The application is to nakednefs only ; it is not the 


wind and perfecution of the /ky were LIKE ADAM 
As to the diffonance of the line, we may find 
others elfewhere equally as bad; the beft judges 
of verfification have made fome deviations. Even 
Mr. Boaden himfelf, who is fuch an advocate for 
lines metrically fmooth, and who tells us, “ So nice 
‘© and curious is Dramatic Poetry, that fomething 
«© ig derived from the collocation of founds, inde- 
« pendent both of juftnefs in the fenfe and metri- 
‘© cal exaétnefs in the numbers. The fenfe with- 
‘© out this garb is not poetry, be it ever fo preg- 
‘nant, and though the fyllables fhould fcan with 
« the utmoft correctnefs, the requifite number 
‘s would never conftitute poetry unlefs they had 
«< the glowing dition which refults from the hap- 
« pieft choice of words in the fweeteft confonancy 
<< of numbers—— -” Who that perufes the aft dra- 
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matic production of this competent judge could fup- 
pofe his knowledge fo extenfive ? Where is the 
glowing difion in the following lines, offered as 
metre, of a letter, read three times in the courfe of 
three aéts © 


<¢ To Ratibor. 
«6 All is accomplifhed. 
«¢ The deadly mixture is, by your command, 
‘¢ Infufed, and Ida adminifters the draught.” 
SecRET TRIBUNAL. 


Where is alfo the happy choice of words, and 
fweet confonancy of numbers in the following— 
another extract from the fame ? | 


«© Health and lengthened happinefs of life, | 
«© Attend my much rever’d and valu’d friends. i 


«¢ We fee] this honour fenfibly, my lord, 
«© May we indulge a hope, your aunt recovers 2 


From a perufal of this author’s works, may we 
indulge a,bope W2LL WRITE LIKE SHAKESPEARE ? 


Non pofumus videre nofira mala, 
Alii fimul delinquunt cenfores fumus. 


‘¢ Though our own faults we never can defcry, 
<< We {ee another’s with the quickeft eye.” 


As to when Kinc Lear was written, the moft 
knowing of all Shakefpeare’s expofitors can never || 


afcertain the exact period; it might have been | 
written 
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written many years previous to reprefentation, and 
the time of reprefentation can only be conjectured 
from circumftances. In fpite therefore, of Mr. 
Boaden’s examination, thefe manufcripts of King 
Lear, Hamlet, &c. May be genuine. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’s LETTER 


SHAKESPEARE, 


To commit forgeries of Shakefpeare, it cer- 
tainly was not neceflary to attempt an imitation of 
Queen Elizabeth's writing, &c. but this letter which 
is given as a further teftimony of the others being 
genuine, has been it feems, the moft objection 
able, and the only place where Mr. Boaden feems 
to argue, is here; but, as I have before hinted, 
he errs in his arguments. 


UAT} 


In this letter our Poet (then an Actor) is invited 
by Queen Elizabeth, to amufe the Court at 
Hampton, during the holydays, particularly as 
Lord Leicefter was to be there. 


Mr. Boaden is fatisfied in his own mind, that 
the lateft period in which his Lordfhip could at- 
tend to fuch entertainments was in 1585, at which 
time Shakefpeare was only 21 years of age. 


{ will for a while fuppofe this affertion to be juft, 
for the fake of fhewing, that even then, Shake- 
{peare muft have been a celebrated character, 
when according to Aubrey the Antiquarian, he. 
came to London, and was an Actor about 18.— 
Thus it is recorded : 


«WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’s father was a 
‘© butcher; and I have been told heretofore, by 
«< fome of the neighbours, that when he was a 
‘< boy, he exercifed his father’s trade ; but when 
“ he killed a calfe, he could do it in a high flile, 
“¢ and make a fpeech. This William being in- 
‘© clined naturally to poetry and acting, come to 
<< London; I guefs about 18, and was an actor at 
‘© one of the playhoufes, and did a& exceeding 

well. 
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« well. He began early to make effays in * Dra- 
«< matique Poetry, which at that time was very 
‘* lowe; and his playes took well: He>was a 
‘© handfome well fhaped man, very good com- 
‘¢ pany, and of avery ready, and pleafant, and 
‘¢ fmooth wit.” 

If Shakefpeare commenced actor about eighteen, 
and began early to make Effays in Dramatic 
Poetry, there is little doubt but that he acquired 
celebrity defore he was twenty-one, particularly as 
that time was very low. If the invitation had then 
been fent in 1585, where is the wonder ?—Abili- 
ties like Shakefpeare’s, could never have been bree 
years latent, efpecially as the Englifh Drama was 
then in a very humble ftate:. but though Mr. 
Boaden affirms that his Lordfhip could not attend 
to fuch holiday fooleries after the above year, I am 
of opinion he might, efpecially towards the latter 
end of his life, agreeable to the hiftory of this 
Nobleman. 


After the Earl’s inglorious campaign, when he 
went over to Holland at the head of the Englith 


* It appears from this, that a diftin¢tion was made between 
dramatic and other Poetry. There is no doubt therefore, but 
Shakefpeare produced Plays before his Poem of Venus and 
Adonis. It is mentioned in the Companion to the Playhoufe, 
that he commenced Auther without a Parron. 
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auxiliaries, having committed the government into 
the hands of the Council of State, and figned an 
act of reftriction, whereby he referved to himfelf 
the authority over all the Governors of cities, pro- 
vinces, and forts, and took from the Council of 
State feveral branches of its jurifdiction, he re- 
turned to England in 1586, and according to 
Camden, received “ extraordinary favour” from 
the Queen. As he did not fet out for Holland 
again till June 1587, he might in this interval 
have feen Shakefpeare very often perform. His 
abfence now was.only for five months, for he re- 
turned to England the November following, 
when Lord Buckhurft brought a ftrong accufation 
againft him at the Council Board, on account of 
his mifmanagement in the Low Countries; and 
here again he received ‘“ extraordinary favour” 
from the Queen, by being openly protected by 
her. At this period he might alfo have feen 
Shakefpeare. 


The Earl when made Lieutenant General of the 
army affembled at Tilbury, had no opportunity 
of exerting his military abilities, the Spanith ar- 
mada being defeated and difperfed, of courte he 
was at liberty to indulge himfelf, and according!y 
he did, for we find in Auguft 1588, he repaired 
to his cattle at Kenelworth (which he became pof- 
feffed of through the liberality of the Queen}, and 
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no doubt this was the time, when, according to 
Camden, he entertained Queen Elizabeth and the 
Court feventeen days ‘‘ with all the varieties and 
“ magnificence both of feafting and fhews, in 
*¢ which time he {pent 320 hogfheads of ordinary 
‘¢ beer.” As the Queen received entertainments 
from the Earl, fhe no doubt gave fome, and in all 
probability invited Shakefpeare ta amufe her fa- 
vourite with /Lews ; and why fhould it be deemed 
impoffible, that /bzs invitation from the Queen to 
Shakefpeare was fent at this time, when our Bard 
had attained the age of twenty-four? The Earl’s 
death was fudden, (for which reafon it was at- 
tended with fome fufpicion of poifon) therefore he 
might have feen Shakefpeare play a very fhort time 
before his death. 


This letter being addreffed to Shakefpeare at the 
G.iosBe by Thames, it is contended by Mr. Boaden 
that the G/obe was not in exiftence till 1596—he 
mentions the Water Poet as his authority, but does 
not give usthe words. I wifh he had, for I fhould 
have been glad to have heard fome of the eccen- 
tricities of Tayztor. He bids us ste his works, it 
is true; but there are few can tell wHeRE. He 
alfo refers us to the contract between HENsLowe 
and PseTerR STREETE, to build a Playhoufe in the 
year 1599, exactly fimilar to that newly erected 
Theatre, called #be Globe on the Bank. I dare 


fay 
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fay Drury-Lane will be called a new Theatre 
thefe twenty yearsto come. But if the new Globe 
was not erected till 1596, might not there have 
been an op Globe in 1585 ?—We read that ‘In 
1603, a licence was granted under the Privy Seal, 
by King James I. to Shakefpeare, together with 
Fletcher, Philips, Hemmings, Condel, Burbage, 
&c. authorizing them to act plays, not only at 

their usuax houfe, the GLosgz, on the Bankfide, 
Southwark, but in any other part of the king- 
dom.” From the word usuat, Shakefpeare muft 
certainly have been accuffomed to this place. It was 
from this licence, that the performers were firft of 
all called His Majefty’s Servants ; for we read alfo, 
that long before this, they were called the Servants of 
the Lord Chamberlain.— When Shakefpeare com- 
menced author, (and according to Aubrey, he 
was author of Dramatique Poetry at a very early age) 
there were ten Theatres open—fix that were {tiled 
public Theatres, and four private houfes; and is 
it not natural to fuppofe the Globe was one, efpe- 
cially as it is faid, that ‘‘ moft, if not att of 
‘© Shakefpeare’s Plays were performed at the 
«* Globe, which was an hexagonal building, 
‘* partly open to the weather, and partly covered 
‘¢ with reeds. Here they performed by daylight, 
and by candlelight at BLackrriars, which was 
‘* a private Playhoufe.” 
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That there was fome kind of a Theatre in South- 
wark, (when Shakefpeare commenced actor) is evi- 
dent, from the few anecdotes we have of Ben 
Jonfon, who went on the flage at the /ame time, 
and performed at a Theatre in SourHwarkk. But 
why was this zew building called the GLope?——A 
Globe, I underftand to be a round body, having 
every part of its furface equally diftant from 
the centre—an hexagonal edifice could not with 
much propriety derive this name from its form, 
and I doubt if it was a regular hemagon. The The- 
atre in Shoreditch was called the Curtamm, a name 
evidently derived from the Stage, and as the Stage 
is an epitome of the ‘* Great Grose itfelf;” it is 
not at all unlikely that Shakefpeare fhould make 
it the general appellation of whatever Theatre he 
was concerned in:—whether on the BANKsIDE or 
Biackrriars. He himfelf faid 


*¢ All the World’s a Stage,” 


and’ would confequently reprefent the Stage a 
World in miniature. | 


But there is another conjecture. ‘The Play- 
houfes in thofe days were, if not always, at leaft, 
generally in Gardens ; and it is very likely, parti- 
cularly as they performed in the day-time, that 
there was fome inn, tavern, or public-houfe ad- 
joining ; which, either from a /ga, (figns being 

very 


very common in thofe days) or fome other caufe, 
received the name of the Globe—a name which be- 
longs to feveral taverns to this prefent day.. What 
renders this conjecture very probable, is, that the 
Rose Theatre moft indubitably derived its name 
from a tavern or public houfe—the name of the 
Globe might therefore originally belong to fome 
inn or the like; and confequently the Theatre, be 
fo called, whether NEw or oLp, and the company 
of performers, though at Blackfriars, be known 
alfo by the name of the Globe Company. 


I mention thefe conjeCtures, which I truft will 
be found as reafonable as any on the other fide,— 
to fhow how prefumptuous the affertion—* there 
“¢ was no Theatre called The Globe, at that period,” 


SHAKESPEARE’s LOVE LETTER 


AND 
LOCK OF HAIR. 


Ip an original, this Love Letter is a precious relic, 
and though ridiculed by Mr. Boaden, I think it 
by no means unlikely to be both the genuine writing 


and 
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and ftyle of our Bard, particularly from a circum- 
{tance overlooked by Mr. Boaden—vhe Lock of Hair 
ewhich accompanies it. Wonderful ingenuity and ta~ 
lents muft they have had indeed, who could have 
continued and executed fuch a variety of matter, 
The author (fays Mr. Boaden) muft have been 
fixteen years of age when he wrote this letter; I 
dare fay it was produced at a very early age—this 
therefore renders it more valuable—but, continues 
he, ‘it is utterly diffimilar from the only fpecimen 
“* of his epiftolary ftyle which he has left us’”—and 
then refers us to his Depications to SourH- 
AMPTON. It was the fafhion, I acknowledge, to 
court Patrons, but I never underftood they were 
courted and addreffed with all that tendernefs and 
folicitude which mark the dz/let doux of Cupid— 
though he was ixfcribing his Lock of Hair to the 
Lady, I would have doubted the truth, had he 
ufed the common language of a DepicaTion, 


LETTER 


LETTER TO 
LORD SOUTHAMPTON, &%. 


Mar. BOADEN thinks the application of his 
Grace to an Earl, was not the formulary of that 
time. Tam of opinion thefe ceremonies were fo 
extenfive, that they had no formulary. The title 
of Grace however, is very ancient, and it was for- 
merly given to Majefty—the phrafe implies great 
goodne/s, (Sc. and therefore might be ufed by 
Shakefpeare as a particular mark of refpect. The 
addrefs, My Lord, is not fo very recent as Mr. 
Boaden thinks ; in the Secret Hiftory of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, publifhed fome fhort time after her death, 
we may find it ufed in the then converfation. 


The reply to this Letter from the Earl, feems to 
have pofed Mr. Boaden, as he leaves it to the 
inveftigation of another. There is more modefty 
in this than any other part of the letter, and no 
doubt as it has puzzled Mr. Boaden, but others 
will find it equally dificult. Hence it appears, 
the matter requires confideration, and no man of 
courfe, fhould draw ha/fy conclufions ; for my part 
the evidences are fo various and ftriking, that I | 
confefs myfelf inclined to give them credit; but . | 
perhaps [ am one of thofe carelefs readers, who, 

Mr, 
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Mr. Boaden hints, may at firft view be taken with 
the amazing plaufibility of the manufcripts, as they 
are cloathed in afafhion of orthography, which fome 
may think ancient, becaufe obfcure ; and genuine, 
becaufe unufual. I confefs myfelf an ordinary 


judge indeed, fuch who believes the obfcure and 


unufual fpelling, an evidence. of originality and 
the antiquity of the fifteenth and fixteenth centu- 
ries, more efpecially as the monofyllables abound 
in letters, that being, as I have witneffed in old 
manufcripts, a remarkable abfurdity of the age. 


It is impoffible for the profoundeft of all Shake- 
fpeare’s Exposirors to judge defore the reprefenta- 
tion of the Plays in queftion, and indeed thefe 
Plays fhould be feen three or four times ere an ab- 
folute opinion be formed. I dare fay, if one of 
them happened to be Macéeth, and totally unknown 
to us (though one of the now efteemed produc- 
tions of that great Bard) that the rifing of the 
witches in the firft fcene would create univerfal 
laughter, and the difcerning Critics, out of refpect 
to Shakefpeare’s name, might be tempted to drive 
the Weird Sifters off the Stage ! 


As to the familiarity of ftyle; which Mr. Boaden 
obferves, I think it correfponds very much with 
Shakefpeare’s epiftolary writing—for inftance— 
thofe letters which he introduces in his Plays. 

LETTER 


LETTER to COWLEY, 


Anp FAC SIMILE of a Pen Drawing, or 
SKETCH of SHAKESPEARE, with his 
Arms and Creft, Iwo Signatures of his 
Name, Se. 


ConcERNING this letter, which is remark- 
able for its accompaniments,, Mr. Boaden ob- 
ferves, that on the authority of the firft artifts of 
the country, thefe Pen and Ink Drawings are mo- 
dern ;—this is very extraordinary, for I have been 
told by the first artists likewife, that they have 
every teft of antiquity. If Mr. Boaden had men- 
tioned the Gentlemen’s names who had made this 
oppofite affertion, I flatter myfelf I could have 
mentioned others equally refpeCtable, and whofe 
opinion in this refpect, has confirmed mine, that 
the Papers, Letters, Fac Similia, &c. May, ac- 
cording to the zest conjectures, be the genuine 
work of the fuppofed authors. 


If this Pi€ture was found 37 years ago, when a 
violent controverfy took place refpecting the unlike- 
néfs of Shakefpeare’s Busts, it might have led to fome 
kind of decifion ; for I believe that matter ever re- 
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mained in doubt, it being fuppofed there was no 
original picture of the Poet in exiftence. Now after 
fuch a violent conteft, would it not be DARING 
in. any impoftor to attempt a Portrait, or the out- 
lines of this immortal Bard, and offer it as his 
*own ?—Impofture never undertakes any thing 
hazardous, but in a cafe of abfolute neceffity, and 
here it was by no means expedient to add this, or 
even half of the multiform things produced—thofe 
very articles which feem the moft unaccountable, 
are, in my opinion, ftrong evidences in favour. 
The works of an impoftor are in general correct, 
and correfponding with faéts—wELL kNown! 


Prefuming that fome remarks made in the con- 
troverfy above alluded to, are very proper to be 
obferved on this occafion, I fhall give the reader a 
fummary—it will tend to prove the abfurdity of po- 
fitively {peaking on fubjeéts of doubt and intricacy. 
The following was the firft letter on the fubject, 
dated May 30, 1759. 


‘© A doubt of anew kind, and not unworthy of 
“* notice, has arifen among fome, whether the old 
‘¢ monumental buft ef Shakefpeare, in the col- 
 legiate church of Stratford upon Avon, War- 


* That’ Shakefpeare had a tafte for drawing, no artift Can 
doubt, who reads attentively fome paflages in his Plays. 


wickfhire, 
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«© wickfhire, had any refemblance of the Bard: 
** but I find not this doubt to have taken date be- 
‘* fore the public regard fhewn to his memory, by 
** erecting for him the curious cenotaph in Weft- 
** minfter Abbey: The ftatue in that honorary 
monument is really in a noble attitude, and ex- 
** cites an awful admiration in the beholder; the 
‘* face is venerable, and well expreffes that intenfe- 
‘** nefs of ferious thought, which the Poet muft be 
** fuppofed to have fometimes had. 


‘* The face on the Stratford monument bears 
very little, if any refemblance, to that at Weft- 
‘¢ minfter; the air of it is indeed fomewhat 
** thoughtful, but then it feems to arife from a 
chearfulnefs of thought, which, I hope, it will 
be allowed Shakefpeare was no ftranger to. 
However this be, as the faces on the two monu- 
** ments are unlike each other, the admirers of that 
at Weftminfter only, will have it, that the coun- 
‘* try figure differs as much from the likenefs of 
** the original, as it does from the face in the Ab- 
*‘ bey, and fo far endeavour to deprive it of its 
merit: this is a derogation | can by no means 
** allow of, and that for the following reafons : 
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*< Shakefpeare died at the age of 53. The 

unanimous tradition is, that by the uncommon 

* bounty of the then Earl of Southampton, he . 
D2, ‘* was 
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«© was enabled to purchafe an houfe and land 
‘© at Stratford, the place of his nativity; to 
‘s which place, after quitting the * public ftage, 
«© he retired, and lived chearfully among his 
‘© friends fome time before his death. If we con- 
“‘ fider thefe circumftances aright, that Shake- 
« fpeare’s difpofition was chearful, and that he 
<¢ died before he could be faid to be an old man, 
“ the Stratford figure is no improper reprefentation 
< of him. 


<¢ The exact time when the country monument 
<< was now erected is unknown; but, I prefume, it 
<¢ was done by his executors, or relations, proba- 
“¢ bly while his features were frefh in every one’s 
«© memory, and perhaps with the affiftance of an ori- | 
<¢ ginal picture too. Thefe are no unreafonable fup- 
‘¢ pofitions, and which, I think, cannot eafily be 
‘¢ overthrown, efpecially when corroborated (as I 
‘¢ hope to prove they are) by the following obferva- 
‘* tion, not hitherto made, that] know of, by any one. - 


‘© Facing the title page of one of the folio edi- 
‘© tions of Shakefpeare’s works, there is an head of 
‘¢ him engraved by one Martin Droefhout, aDutch- 
‘¢ man, and underneath this cut appear the fol- 


* And it is fuppofed he quitted the ftage when he was patron- 
ized asan author. The letter from Queen Elizabeth muft, of 
-courfe, have been before he had known Lord Southampton. 


‘ lowing 
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«« lowing lines, written by Ben Jonfon, who per- 
‘¢ fonally knew, and was familiarly acquainted with 
“ our Poet. 


«¢ The figure that thou fee’ft here put, 

s¢ It was for gentle Shakefpeare cut ; 

66 In which the graver had a ftrife 

‘¢ With nature, to out do the life. 

<¢ O could he but have drawn his wit 

«6 As well in brafs as he hath hit 

His face, the piece would then furpafs 

<¢ All that was ever writ in brafs. 

‘¢ But fince he cannot, &c. BF. 


Lad 
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‘¢ In thefe verfes Ben plainly afferts, that if the 
engraver could have drawn ‘Shakefpeare’s wit 
in brafs as well as he has done his face, the per- 
formance would have been preferable to every 
thing of the kind; a convincing proof how 
great a likenefs he knew there was betwixt thie 
‘© Poet and that picture of him. 


«* Now, if we compare this picture with the face 
«© on the Stratford monument, there will be found 
‘¢ as great a refemblance as perhaps can well be 
“« betwixt a ftatue and a picture, except that 
‘© the hair is defcribed rather fhorter and ftratter 
on the latter, than on the former; and yet this 
difference will not, I dare fay, be material 
enough to juftify the doubt I have attempted 
to remove ; and, if not, then I hope what I have 
here advanced will induce thofe gentlemen, 


“© who 
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*¢ who have not thought fo well of the Stratford 
“* monument, to have a better opinion of it for the 


“* time to come. 
<< Stratford upon Avon. taG.” 


This letter was immediately contradicted by 
another, the writer of which, like Mr. B. zufsted, 
without authorities, and gives his conjeétures as- 


plaufible facts. 


“© However ingenious and elaborate-the differ- 

“* tation of J. G. to prove the ftatue or effigy of 
“¢ Shakefpeare in the church at Stratford upon 
“* Avon to bear a greater refemblance of him than 
** that in Weftminfter Abbey, yet all his feeming 
«* plaufible reafoning has little or no foundation 
“in truth, and perhaps it may be hitherto un- 
“ known to many of your readers, that there is No 
“© GENUINE PICTURE Of Shakefpeare exifting, nor 
“© EVER was, that, called his, having been taken 
“ long after his death from a perfon fuppofed ex- 
“ tremely like him, at the direction of Sir Thomas 
“* Clarges, and this I take upon me to affirm as 
«© an abfolute fact: the lines he quotes from Ben 
“© Jonfon invalidate this affertion not in the leaft; 
“‘ for if the above perfon, from whom the pic- 
*‘ ture was taken, fo much refembled this great 
« Poet, the compliment of Jonfon will then eafily 
“be accounted for. However, if any doubt 
“¢ fhould 
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—® fhould ftill remain, it may not be unworthy the 
** Jearned gentleman, who is fhortly to favour the 
§© world with a correct edition of his works, and 
“‘ who alone is capable of it, to clear up this 
* point and fet it in a true light.” 

** Crane Court, Aug. 20. A pi bees 


To this J. G. returned a very laconic anfwer, 
and which I think not at all unapplicable on the 
prefent occafion. — 


s* | beg leave to let J. S. know, that poftive af- 
fertions without proof, are as little to be regarded 
as probable conjectures; and therefore unlefs he 
proves his own negative, that there neither 1s, nor 
ever was any genuine (I fuppofe he means original) 
pifture of Shake/peare, his anecdote of Sir Thomas 
Clarges is nothing to the purpofe, and my con- 
jeCtures, for aught he has hitherto proved to the 
‘‘ contrary, have their foundation in ¢ruth.” 


‘© Stratford upon Avon, Sept. 15, J. G.” 


Now, from the prefent circumftance, I believe 
there May be an original picture, or likenefs, of 
Shakefpeare; and, if fo, J. S. like the generality 
of PosITIVE men, was in the wrong. | 


FAC 


FAC SIMILE 


SHAKESPEARE’s PROFESSION or FAITH. 


Mie. Boaden deems this extraordinary relic a 
mere rhapfody, and gives a very ludicrous reafon 
(1 fuppofe he means it a reafon) for declaring it 
not genuine. 


‘© My reader will remember, that Joun SHake- 
« spare, believed to have been the brother of 
‘«* our great poet, compofed a paper of this nature, 
«© which the induftry of the laft editors recovered 
«© from oblivion.—There was no fufficient reafon 
‘* to be affigned, why the pious difpofition of the 
« Bard fhould in fo folemn a declaration of opi- 
‘© nion be 


“¢ Lag of a BROTHER.—” 


Here Mr. Boaden at once tells us, that /uch things 
have been, and asI can fee no reafon, why dif- 
grace fhould be attached to Shakefpeare for being 
«© Lag of a Brother,” I am of opinion that /uch 
ibings MAY be again. 


As 
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As to Mr. Boaden’s aifertion, that there is no 
belief, only a pious acquiefcence in this PRrorgssion 
or Fairs, I muft differ in opinion with’ him ; 
for I think there is a ftrong belief in the refurrec: 
tion and immortality of the foul, 


I muft acknowledge my antagonift’s power of 
difcrimination to be far fuperior to mine; for really 
I cannot fee that levity, to which he would fain 
allude, nor that nonfenfe he terms exquifite;° but 
perhaps my judgment is corrupted by the works 
of the  prefent puny hour.” 


THE DISCOVERY, 
DEED or GIFT, DRAWINGS, &c. 


A Difcovery fo great as this, muft naturally ex- 
cite curiofity, the WHERE, WHEN, and How are all 
natural queftions. Mr Ireland communicates the 
following information: ‘* He received them from 
‘< his fon, a young man then under rg years of 

E ‘“* age, 
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‘ages by whom the difcovery was accidentally 
«¢ made at the houfe of a gentleman of confider- 
‘* able property » But this 1s not deemed 
a fatisfaétory account by fome—the gentleman’s 
name and place of abode are inquired: it feems, 
however, Mr. Ireland has promi/ed not to give this 
information ; and is it furprifing, that a gentleman 
of confiderable property fhould, in fuch a cafe as this, 
wifh his name to be concealed? Though there are 
fome fools of the day would boaft of the treafure, 
if found in their poffeffion ; yet I am convinced, 
that many would be unwilling to become the very 
topic of public converfation—to be fubject to the 
untimely vifits of impertinent curiofity, and lofe all 
comforts of retirement and eafe, But what is 
worfe than all, to become, perhaps, the May-game 
of fome diurnal print whenever there is a Jack of 
matter, and be liable to all the paltry farcafms and 
infinuations of every miferable paragraph writer. 
Are not thefe reafons—ftrong and fubftantial reafons 
for any gentleman to wifh concealment, and more 
particularly ow, when there are fo many unbelie- 
vers? Mr. Ireland is highly commendable for his 
fecrefy, and every man of honour muft applaud 
him. : 


Were thefe MSS. forged and“mpofed upon Mr. 
Ireland, to be impofed again upon the public, 
would not the ingenious contrivers have fixed 

upon 
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upon fome old dwelling for the difcovery? this 
certainly would have been their firft confideration : 
but as no boaft is made of the place which had fo 
long concealed thefe precious:relics, certainly there 
is every appearance of honefty throughout. As 
to Mr. Boaden’s remark on the Chriftian names of 
Mr, Ireland’s fon, I think it unworthy notice 


*< Criticifm fo defpicably fhallow! affertion fo 
** miferably fallacious !” 


The next thing to be obferved is, the ‘* DzEp 
“ of Girt to Witiiam Henry IrReELanpb, with 
“* fac fimile of his fignature and feal; regularly at- 
‘¢ tefted. In which he gives to the faid IreLanp, 
** feveral plays, and ten pounds for a ring, in tef- 
** timony of gratitude towards him, for having, 
‘¢ at the rifque of his own life faved that of 
‘* SHAKESPEARE, when. drowning in the river 
*¢ Thames.”’—Several learned gentlemen, I under- 
ftand, who have examined the external evidences 
of this Deed, are affured of its being genuine, 
and a corroboration of the originality of all the 
other papers, &c. But Mr. B. who is more learned 
than all, fees no gift in the Deed—fome of the 
plays he obferves were previoufly printed.—But the 
manner tn which they were ¢hen printed, can by 
no means, | think, leffen the donation. Shake- 
{peare’s MSS. were jill valuable.. According to 
the beft accounts, it does not appear that more 
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than eleven of Shakefpeare’s plays were printed in 
his lifetime, and we are further informed, that they 
were not: revifed by himfelf, nor even publifhed 
under his own care, as he had always proved 
himfelf regardlefs of future fame: thus Dr. John- 
fon writes on the fubje@t, ** More than has been 
*¢ fuffered by any other writer fince the ufe of 
“* types, has been fuffered by Shakefpeare, through 
‘¢ his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by that 
© fuperiority of mind which defpifed its own per- 
‘¢ formances, when it compared them with its 
« powers But Mr. Boaden thinks, being 
printed, they muft have been unproductive; he 


a 


judges of paft times, it feems, by the prefent, ima- 
gining the {ame emolument to have been derived 
from dramatic productions which 1s,now acquired. 
It is impoffible for any perfon to fay whether 
they were productive or not. At fome’ future 
period they might have been out of print, and of 
courfe muft have been produétive then: in fhort, 
benefits might have arifen from the poffeffion of 
them, which we at prefent are not aware of ; but 
let us fuppofe them unproduttive, are there not 
many things given to a friend in order to remem- 
ber the donor—not given with a view to be dif-_ 
pofed of, but to be kept as a token of friendfhip? 
Among thefe gifts is the MS. of Kine Lear, 
which Mr. B. infifts was not then written. I have 
already noticed this bold affertion, and muft add, 
that 
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that i¢ was. very natural King Lear was written 
long before it was reprinted, it being a fubje& 
that required inveftigation; for Shakefpeare, no 
doubt, confulted more authors than Geofrey of Mon- 
mouth, and whatever references to after times may 
appear, might probably have been owing to future 
additions and improvements. Mrdas was rendered 
into various fhapes by the author, whofe amanuenfis 
declared that the laft copy had very little eee 
blance of the firft. 


We are alfo prefented-with tributary lines to 
the faid Ireland, with the arms of Ireland and 
thofe of Shakefpeare, linked together by a chain, 
rudely fketched by himfelf; alfo, pen f{ketches of 
Ireland’s houfe, Blackfriars, the arms of both, two 
fignatures of Shakefpeare, &c. &c. Such nume- 
rous little things as thefe are very unlikely to be 
the work of art-—NatvuRe more probably was the 
parent. ‘Their trivialnefs befpeaks them not the 
produce of deception ; for impofture adheres only 
to the abfolute effentials which promote its defign: it 
feldom clogs its purpofe with a mafs of trifles, and 
that for two excellent reafons, fir{t, Time and oppor- 
tunity will not admit of them; and, fecondly, The 
apprehenfions of detection forbid them. All thefe 
things confidered together, prove, of courfe, the 
great probability of thefe MSS. being genuine, and 
the great improbability oftheir being an impofition. 

We 
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We are alfo prefented with a rude Drawing 
(fuppofed to be of Shakefpeare himfelf in the cha- 
ra¢ter) of Baffanio, and another of Shylock ; thefe 
Mr. Boaden thinks will find critics m every artift ; 
but the opinion of artifts is, that drawing in co- 
Jours and on paper is very ancient, In a Treatife 
on Drawing we read, 


“ There is reafon to believe that amongft the 
‘¢ firft eflays of human {kill, the art of drawing 
‘< had a principal place; as it is natural: for the 
‘© hand to form fome kind of imitation of what the 
‘© eye beholds, it may be fuppofed that the fame 
‘s fertile imagination which could invent inftru+ 
«© ments of mufic, was not deftitute of picturefque 
‘¢ ideas; and that the fame hardy ingenuity which 
<¢ could form into various, utenfils the maffy ore, 
‘¢ might likewife poffefs talents fufficient for the 
‘application of colours, which required neither 
«€ toil nor ftrength to procure, but were prefented 
‘* by liberal nature upon the furface of the earth. 
< If this fuppofition is juft, the arts may claim an 
“< origin of remoteft antiquity ; it. 1s certain they 
“were employed by mankind wherever we can 
‘¢ trace the progrefs of fcience, and long before any 
«« period to which our refearches can attain.” 


Drawing is likewife remarked to have been the 


favourite amufement of Ports, and no doubt fuch 
a genius 
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a genius as Shakefpeare, made it eccafionally his 
clofet entertainment. No impoftor, I think, :(as 
it could by no means affift his purpofe) would at- 
tempt a reprefentation of the ftage drefles at that 
time. 


AGREEMENTS, RECEIPTS, €%c. 


Me. BOADEN thinks that in Shakefpeare’s 
time, they played upon /eares, according to the 
prefent mode of fome of our country Theatres. 
I dare fay there were Theatres on that plan, but 
muft think Shakefpeare, from the habit of play- 
ing before the Queen, adopted /alaries—indeed 1 
make no doubt of it, as I find his /ucceffors did, 
and therefore conclude it originated from the in- 
ventive genius of Shakefpeare. As to the figures 
denoting pounds and /billiugs, 1 prefume, it was op- 
tional then—no regularity as I can difcover, was 
obferved in accompt books till this century. 


if Lowine did perform at the age of nine years, 1 | 
ican fee no great wonder—we have younger per- | 
formers at prefent, and it is very natural to fup- 


pofe, 
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pofe, on account of the then {carcity of actors, and 
particularly the feveral juvenile characters which 
Shakefpeare introduced in his Plays, that fome of 
their performers were even under twelve years of 


age. 


DEED OF °F iter 


y HEMYNGE. 


As this Deed depreciates the character of Shake- 
fpeare in fome refpects, and varies from his laft Will 
‘and Teftament, it is therefore the more unlikely 
to have been the work of an impoftor—to enquire 
whether it was rendered null and void by his Strat- 
ford Will, would be only lofing time—it is moft 
probable it was, and perhaps on that account has 
been thus ¢hrown afide. 


Mr. Boaden alluding to the Stratford Will, fays, 

‘‘ The only property Shakefpeare then recollected in 
‘* London, was a tenement wherein one John Ro- 
binfon 
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binfon dwelt, near the Wardrobe in the Black 
Friers ;” but Mr. Boaden has certainly overlooked | 
what immediately follows—** All other my lands, | 
** tenements, and hereditaments what/foever ;”—of 
courfe, there might have been other property not 

particularized. 1 thall fubjoin a copy of this Strat- 
ford Will, as I think it may convince the reader 

its uxdoubled author and the doubted author of the 
_ Profeffion of Faith, may in all probability be one 
and the fame. It will likewife thew a familiarity of 
fyle which was then in ufe. 


COPY OF SHAKESPEARE’s 
STRATFORD WILL, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE REGISTRY OF THE ARCH= 


BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Vicefimo quinto die Martii Anno Regni Domini noftri Facobs 
nunc Regis Anglia, Se. decimo quarto FY Scotia qua- 
dragefimo nono, Anna Domini 1616. 


“IN the name of God, Amen. I William 
‘«< Shakefpeare, of Stratford upon Avon, in the 
“county of Warwick, gent. in perfect health and 
‘© memory, God be praifed, do make and ordain | 
‘* this my laft will and teftament, in manner and | 
“ form following ; that is to fay; | 
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‘© Hirft, I commend my foul into the hands of 
‘¢ God my Creator, hoping and afluredly believ- 
“ ing, through the only merits of Jefus Chmft my 
“ Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlafting ; - 
<¢ and my body to the earth whereof that is made. 


‘¢ Item, I give and bequeath unto my daughter 
« Judith, one hundred and fifty pounds of lawful 
‘© Englifh money, to be paid unto her in manner 
“ and form following; that 1s to fay, one hundred 
“ pounds in difcharge of her marriage portion, 
‘* within one year after my deceafe, with confide- 
‘‘ ration after the rate of two fhillings in the 
« pound, for fo long as the fame fhall be unpaid 
‘© unto her after my deceafe ; and the fifty pounds 
« refidue thereof, upon her furrendering of, or 
*¢ giving of fuch fufficient fecurity, as the over- 
“© feers of this my will fhall like of, to furrender 
‘¢ or grant all her eftate and right that fhall de- 
‘¢ fcend or come unto her after my deceafe, or that 
«* fhe now hath of, in, or to one copyhold tene- 
«¢ ment, with the appurtenances lying and being 
‘© in Stratford upon Avon aforefaid, in the faid 
“ county of Warwick, being parcel or holden of 
“ the manor of Rowington, unto my daughter 
“¢ Sufannah Hall, and her heirs for ever. 


“ Item, I give and bequeath unto my {aid 
‘¢ daughter Judith one hundred and fifty pounds 
** -more, 
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more, if fhe, or any iffue of her body, be living 
at the end of three years next enfuing the day of 
the date of this my will, during which time my 
executors to pay her confideration from my de- 
ceafe according to the rate aforefaid: and:if fhe 
die within the faid term without iffue of her 
body, then my will is and I do give and be- 
queath one hundred pounds thereof to my niece 
Elizabeth Hall, and the fifty pounds to be fet 
forth by my executors during the life of my fif- 
ter Joan Harte, and the ufe and profit thereof 
coming, fhall be paid to my faid fifter Joan, and 
after her deceafe the fifty pounds fhall remain 
amoneft the children of my fatd fifter, equally 
to be divided amongft them; but if my faid 
daughter Judith be living at the end of the 
faid three years, or any iffue of her body, then 
my will is, and fo I devife and bequeath the faid 
hundred and fifty pounds to be fet out by my 
executors and overfeers for the beft benefit of 
her and her iffue, and the ftock not to be paid 
unto her fo long as fhe fhall be married and 
covert baron; but my will is that fhe fhall have 
the confideration yearly paid unto her during 
her life, and after her deceafe the faid ftock and 
confideration to be paid to her children, if fhe 
have any, and if not, to her executors and 
affigns, fhe living the faid term after my de-_ 
ceafe ; provided that if fuch hufband as fhe fhall 
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* at the end of the faid three years be married 
‘S unto, or at, and after, do fufficiently affure un- 
‘¢ to her, and the iffue of her body, land anfwer- 
able to the portion by this my will given unto 
her, and to be adjudged fo by my executors 
“© and overfeers, then my will is, that the faid 
“ hundred and fifty pounds fhall be paid to fuch 
«© hufband, as fhall make fuch affurance, to his 
‘© own ufe. 


“« Item, I give and bequeath unto my faid fifter 
Joan twenty pounds, and all my wearing appa- 
‘¢ rel, to be paid and delivered within one year 
*¢ after my deceafe ; and I do will and devife unto | 
«¢ her the houfe with the appurtenances in Strat- 
“ ford, wherein fhe dwelleth, for her natural hfe, 
“© under the yearly rent of twelve-pence. 


<< Item, I give and bequeath unto her three 
“ fons, William Hart, —-- Hart, and Michael 
<¢ Hart, five pounds apiece, to be paid within one 
“© year after my deceafe. 


‘¢ Item, I give and bequeath unto the faid Eli- 
‘¢ zabeth Hall all my plate that I now have, ex- 


‘¢ cept my broad filver and gilt boxes, at the date 
“© of this my will, 


*¢ Trem, 
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sé frem, I give and bequeath unto the poor of 
«¢ Stratford aforefaid, ten pounds, to Mr. Tho- 
<¢ mas Combe my fword, to Thomas Ruffel, Efq. 
‘© five pounds, and to Francis Collins of the bo- 
“ rough of Warwick, gent. thirteen pounds, fix 
“¢ fhillings, and eight-pence, to be paid within one 
“¢ year after my deceafe. 


« Item, T give and bequeath to Hamlet Sadler 
«© twenty-fix fhillings, eight pence to buy him a 
“ ring; to William Reynolds, gent. twenty-fix 
“© fhillings, eight pence to buy him a ring; to my 
‘* godfon, William Walker twenty fhillings in 
* gold; to Anthony Nath, gent. twenty-fix fhil- 
“‘ lings eight pence; and to Mr. John Nath, 
«© twenty fix fhillings, eight pence; and to my 
<< fellows John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and 
| Henry Cundell, twenty fix fhillings eight pence 
** apiece to buy the rings. 


<Item, I give, will, bequeath, and devife unto my 
<< daughter Sufanna Hall, for the better enabling 
of her to perform this my will, and towards the 
“¢ performance thereof, all that capital meffuage or 
<¢ tenement, with the appurtenances in Stratford 
“© aforefaid, called the New Place, wherein I now 
dwell, and two meffuages or tenements, with the 
appurtenances, fituate, lying, and being in Henley 
_« Street within the borough of Stratford aforefaid ; 
“ and 
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** and all my barns, ftables, orchards, gardens, 
“« lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatfoever, 
“* fituate, lying, and being, or to be had, referved, 
*« preferved or taken within the towns, hamlets, 
** villages, fields, and grounds of Stratford upon 
“© Avon, Old Stratford, Bufhaxton, and Wel- 
‘* combe, or in any of them, in the faid county of 
“© Warwick; and alfo all that meffuage or tene- 
«ment, with the appurtenances, wherein one 
© John Robinfon dwelleth, fituate, lying, and 
‘¢ being in the Black-Friars in London, near the 
«« Wardrobe; and all other my lands, tenements, 
“ and hereditaments whatfoever; to have and to 
‘< hold all and fingular the faid premifes, with their 
‘¢ appurtenances, unto the faid Sufanna Hall, for 
‘<¢ and during the term of her natural life ; and after 
«* her deceafe to the firft fon of her body, lawfully 
*¢ iffuing, and to the heirs males of the firft fon 
“* lawfully iffuing ; and for default of fuch iffue, to 
“ the fecond fon of her body lawfully iffuing, and 
** to the heirs males of the body of the faid fecond 
*‘ fon lawfully fuing; and for default of fuch 
‘‘ heirs to the third fon of the faid Sufanna law- 
*« fully iffuing, and of the heirs males of the body 
© of the faid third fon lawfully ifuing; and for 
“ default of fuch iffue, the fame to be and remain 
“< to the fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh fons of 
« her body lawfully iffuing, one after another, and 
“ the heirs males of the bodies of the faid fourth, 
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fifth, fixth, and feventh fons lawfully iffuing, 
in fuch manner as it is before limited to be and 
remain tothe firft, fecond, and third fons of her 
body, and to their heirs males; and for default 
of fuch iffue, the faid premifes to be and remain 
to my faid niece Hall, and the heirs males of her 
body lawfully iffuing; and for default of fuch 
iffue, to my daughter Judith, and the heirs 
males of her body lawfully iffuing; and for de- 
fault of fuch iffue, to the right heirs of me the 
faid William Shakefpeare for ever. 


‘¢ I give unto my wife my brown beft bed with 
the furniture. 


‘<¢ Item, I give and bequeath to my faid daugh- 
ter Judith my broad filver gilt bole. All the 
reft of my goods, chattels, leafes, plate, jewels, 
and houfhold ftuff whatfoever, after my debts 
and legacies paid, and my funeral expences dif- 
charged, I give, devife, and bequeath to my 
fon-in-law, John Hall, gent. and my daughter 
Sufanna his wife, who I ordain and make exe- 
cutors of this my laft will and teftament. And 
I do entreat and appoint the faid Thomas Ruf- 
fel, Efq. and Francis Collins, gent. to be over- 
feers hereof. And do revoke all former wills, 
and publifh this to be my laft will and tefta- 
ment. In witnefs whereof I have hereunto put 
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*« my hand, the day and year firft above-written, 


*< by me, 
‘© WiLLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


‘© Witnefs to the publifhing hereof, 


«¢ Fra. Collins, 

«© Julius. Shaw, 

« John Robinfon, 

“© Hamlett Sadler, 

*“ Robert Whattcott. 


“© Probatum coram Magifiro William Byrde Legum Dac- 
“< tore Commiffario, &c. vicefimo fecundo die Menfis 
“* Funit Anno Domini, 1616. Furamento “fohannis 
“* Hall unius ex. et cui, Fc. de bene et jurat refervata 
“© goteflate et Sufanne Hall alt. ex. Sc, cu vendit, Se. 


$¢ petitur.” 


PROMISSORY NOTE ro HEMYNGE. 


’ HIS note being an acknowledgment for fer- 
vices received of Hemynge by Shakefpeare in 
1589, is objeéted to; becaufe in that year He- 


mynge married, and of courfe was not at leifure to 
ferve 
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{erve Shakefpeare either at the Globe or Stratford: 
Mr. Boaden fhould have given fome examples of 
this extraordinary complacency in ancient hufbands : 
the ladies, I am fure, would have been thankful 
if he had; for they might have ferved as leffons for 
modern fpoufes, who, I am perfuaded, are not fo 
very uxorious as to decline, even during the boney- 
moon, an act or two of friendfhip. Now were we 
to conclude by fome parts of hiftory, we might fay 
the gentlemen of yore were fo indifferent about 
hymeneal happinefs, that they neglected no bufi- 
nefs whatever for their wives; and I am told, that 
even to this day there are /fome hufbands fo ill-na- 
tured as not to fuffer female converfation to interfere 
with bufinefs. But admitting Mr. Hemynge to be 
the fondeft, kindeft, and moft complaifant hufband 
wife was ever bleft with, might not he have taken 
his lady with him? Surely Mrs. Hemynge might 
have taken a jaunt with her good man to Stratford. 


To avert this fuppofition, Mr. Boaden fhould have — 


proved the weather very bad. Forgive, reader, 
this incoherent ftile, and impute it my ingenious an- 
tagonift’s, whofe arguments admit of no /erions 
replies ! 


G LEASE 


LEASE FROM SHAKESPEARE 


TO 
MICHAEL FRAZER, &c. 


Or this Mr. Boaden fays very little; his only 
objection is the mention of the Globe at Black- 
friars; but from what I have already faid, I pre- 
fume the Globe company might have been any 
where, and moft indubitably they performed at 
Blackfriars by candle light. In two centuries 
hence it may be difputed whether Drury-Lane was 
ever in the Hay-Market, or Aftley’s Company at 
the Lyceum. 


From a hoft of evidences I confefs myfelf in- 
clined to think thefe papers genuine, and muft 
obferve, in the language of a very ingenious wri- 
ter fome few months ago ona fimilar cafe, that 
the exiftence of demonftrable proofs are not 
always neceffary to imprefs belief. The united 
rays of many probabilities very often amount 
to an elucidation; and the collected feathers of 
‘ many inconfiderable arguments are often fuf- 
‘ ficient to preponderate the fcales of uncertainty. 
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‘ Let it alfo be remembered, that thofe who have 
the affiftance of ocular evidence have, in cafes 
like the prefent, an advantage that the greateft 
learning and the utmoft ingenuity are not able 
“* to fupply.” 


* 
1. b 


Though Mr. Ireland’s zeal in defending thefe 
papers have drawn upon him the ridicule of our 
would-be wits, ftill I think it a commendable 
trait in his character, nor can I conceive that the 
compliments he has beftowed upon the FATHER of 
the Englith Stage, amount to more idolatry than 
the lavith praifes of Sir William Davenport, Sir 
Charles Sidney, Dr. Johnfon, &c. nay even of 
modern writers. For example, 


<* With mingled awe and love, 

*¢ I think of Him, the brighteft fpirit above, 

‘¢ Who triumphs over time and fickle forms, 

‘* The changes of caprice, and paffion’s ftorms; 

“¢ Whofe mighty Mufe the fubjeét world mutt bind, 

‘¢ While fenfe and nature charm the willing mind. 
EPILOGUE TO FENTAINVILLE FOREST.” 


Thefe words are fuppofed to come from Mr. Boa- 
den’s own lips as well as his pen, when his * sprrir 
eflayed an imitation of Shakefpeare; but that it 
was a mere /hadow indeed 


‘¢ We need no GHOST to come and tell us that.” 


* The Ghoft in Fentainville Foret. 
G 2 BOOKS 
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BOOKS witu MARGINAL NOTES, &c. 


W uart ftronger evidence can there be in fa- 
your of the MSS. than the’ prefent, of which Mr. 
Boaden takes no notice? Here is a catalogue of 
above eleven hundred books (fuppofed to be Shake- 
{peare’s library) with a great number of the books 
themfelves, filled with curious marginal notes, 
ftriétly correfponding with the known autography of 
that illuftrious Poet. Now, the complexion of the 
bufinefs is fuch, that when ferioufly confidered al- 
together, I think it morally impoffible that any 
man, however ingenious and accuftomed to art, 
could ever have completed fo laborious an under- 
taking ; for the uniformity of the hand-writing 1s 
throughout fo apparent, that the authography 
muft evidently have been the work of one per/on 


only. 


The defign of impofture in general 1s to acquire 

a reward fuitable to the danger incurred by its ne- 
farious undertaking. But what was’ there to be 
gained by this? There was no certainty of fuccefs, 
and much lefs of any emolument. How were 
thefe books colleéted, as well the paper and legal 
‘aftruments ? I cannot fuppofe that fo many old 
books 
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books could have been /ecretly obtained ; detection 
no doubt would have followed ; the venders would 
have recollected them, and the matter be foon 
buzzed about. No ordinary reader, could have 
made the notes, nor no ingenious reader either, 
from a curfory view; then how much time mutt 
have been {pent to a purpofe very ambiguous ? how 
much money expended, and upon what {pecula- 
tion? for certainly any perfon capable of writing a 
Play, which refembled in any degree the immortal 
Shakefpeare, would much rather (where there was 
no hazard of rifking reputation, and fome prof- 
pect of acquiring fame) have fent it avowedly to 
one or other of the managers (whofe liberality to 
genius is well known) and fubmitted it to the 
candour of an Englifh audience, without expe- 
fing it to double criticifm. Who, inthe name of 
Heaven, would have employed all their lifetime 
in a work of fo much toil, and magnitude, where 
there was neither furety of fuccefs, nor expectation 
of reward ? 


The writing in the books obviates all thofe in- 
finuations, that art and chymical means might have 
been employed to have rendered it feemingly de- 
cayed, To effect this, every bit of the books mutt 
have been taken to pieces, and binding them over 
again would have confequently evinced the de- 
ception. - 

Take 
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Take the whole mafs together, and is it rea: 
fonable to fuppofe, that any man, or /et of men, 
would have iffued fuch ftrange fabrications, and 
fuch multiform inventions, for the fake of one 
object, which can only appear to view, viz. Bring- 
ing out on the flage two manufcript Plays, afferted to be 
written by William Shake/peare? Where was the 
utility of the drawings, and thofe feveral mifcel- 
laneous papers to aid fuch a defign? for though 
they all ferve to corroborate the opinion that they 
have been, ond fide, part of the toil and produce 
of our great Poet, they would never have ftruck an 
impoftor as coinage neceffary for his purpofe; he 
would have forefeen the danger of venturing fo 
deeply ; he would have alfo been guarded againft 
all work that would have admitted of a doubt: 
therefore the feeming inconfiftencies in thofe MSS. 
tend only to heighten the evidence in their favour. 
No man, from motives of impofing a MS. as 
Shakefpeare’s on the public, would have attempted 
an imitation of Queen Elizabeth’s writing, &c— 
Earl of Southampton’s, &c. &c. It was not only 
encreafing the labour, but the danger of detection ; 
therefore I think the argument of the improbabi- 
lity, nay, almoft impoffibility, of a fabrication, more 
ftrong, and to the purpofe, than faying, ‘ If I 
** prove they are not genuine, they mutt of courfe 
‘* be forged ” for how are they to be proved 
not genuine? from conjeure! And I traft that I 
have 


, 
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have proved that cowjecfure may be anfwered and 
contradicted by conjeéfure equally as fair and for: 
cible. The moft elaborate of all our commentators 
and expofitors cannot afcertain their remarks; 
how many have varied in their conftructions of 
fome parts of Shakefpeare ? And I warrant that fe- 
veral beauties were found in his Plays which were 
never intended as fuch by the author, while paf- 
{ages which perhaps the author delighted in, have 
been overlooked by us. I refpect the opinion of 
Doétor Johnfon; yet the Doctor has fometimes 
been miftaken: I refpect the judgment of Pope; 
yet Pope’s Shakefpeare was reckoned the worft, 
and that of Theobald’s, the former hero of his 
Dunciad, preferred. And were all our former 
geniufes now living, Swift, Samuel Johnfon, &c. 
&c. and were they to tell me thefe manufcripts 
were not genuine, I would beg leave to judge for 
myfelf; it is a prerogative which I think belongs 
to the moft common underftanding ; it is a prero- 
gative which every true born Englifhman fhould 
maintain ; and that man who obtrudes his opinion 
as the leader of all others, betrays more arrogance 
than fenfe. Let Vortigern be tried by a Jury of 


Boxes, Pit,and Galleries ; the verdict of “ Genuine,” . 


or ‘* Not Genuine,” belongs to THEM only ; and it 
is impoffible to judge of a Play before reprefenta- 
tion. We are told in Granger’s Biography, (vol. 


ii.) ina note upon Shakefpeare’s Plays, that rea. : 


ders 
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ders and actors are incapable of judging thereof, 
till they are performed; for that the beauties of 
feveral of n1s dramas are not confpicuous but on 
the ftage; and this remark 1s very judicioufly en- 
forced by an obfervation, that feveral of his Plays 
were lying by till the good acting of Garrick fe- 
ftored them to the ftage. We find Shakefpeare, in — 
his own time, was only celebrated as a DRAMATIC 
Poet. We fhould not therefore decide too haftily 
upon the fragments publifhed—fome, doubtlefs, 
of which were never intended for the public eye 
by Shakefpeare, and therefore f{tronger evidences 
in the prefent cafe. 


It muft be owned, that Mr. Ireland, by the 
publication of thofe fragments, evinces great inge- 
nuity on his fide; but we fhould not from thefe 
Data prefume to anticipate the merits or demerits 
of either of the expected Plays. Joun Butt is 
no Ca/fto be led away by every 4/ He had 
rather, I dare fay, (being an honeft, uninfluenced, 
blunt character,) that Vorticern and the Play 
fucceeding may be the genuine Works of SHake- 
SPEARE; that the Stage, too long difgraced with 
pantomimes in profe and metre, may refume its 
wonted dignity, become the fehool of genius again, 
and be no longer difgraced with modern frivolities, 
the comical tragedies and tragical comedies of the 


day. 


PRETENDED 


{ 59 ) 


PRETENDED IMITATIONS.  - 


Our difcerning Critic, for fuch he has the mo- 
defty to name himfelf, concludes with what he 
calls Extracts from VorticERN: not the Play 
which is the fubje&t of doubt, but Mr. Boaden’s 
own Vortigern. This it is neceflary to ftate, be- 
caufe a carelefs reader, from the artful manner in 
which it is difplayed in the title-page, &c. may 
think it is the Play profefled to be Shakefpeare’s, 
and thence forma judgment of its merits: a circum- 
ftance which would favour Mr. Boaden’s defign more 
than he or any other di/cerning Critic could otherwife 
effect. Is it for this purpofe he produces thefe 
imaginary extraéts? He fays—no—it is becaufe 
fome of his friends flatter him they are worthy to 
be collected, (for they have before this dignified 
fome diurnal publication) and hence, fays he, 
no argument can be drawn from the merit of thefe 
other MSS. as compofitions, or in any wife from 
their refemblance to Shakefpeare, as a proof of ori- 
ginality—their refembling in manner and ftyle 
that of the great Bard, being no argument, be- 
caufe HERE they are imitated. Flattery 1s cer- 
tainly a very pleafant thing, and far be it from the 
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writer of this, to difturb one who feems fo happy 
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in 1t; and undifturbed indeed fhould he be, if he 
did not bring it with him into controverfy. Sure 
that which could induce any fober man to fuppefe 
for a moment, that thefe alternately bombaftic and 
grovelling extracts refembled Shakefpeare, muft 
have been adminiftered with a very fkilful hand, or 
favoured with a good digeftion on the patient’s part. 
To this perhaps alluded the pfeudo Peter Pindar, 
(who failed totally in dis imitation) author of the 
abufive Poem of the Cap, which he awards to Mr. 
Boaden for having (in his own opinion) given 
BiLiy the co-sy—meaning, I fuppofe, his having 


furpaffed \Nitt1am SHAKESPEARE. Were fuch 


extracts as the Vortigern of Mr. Boaden produced 
by Mr. Ireland, as the production of the pen of 
Shakefpeare, though there were a crowd of pro- 
bable evidence to favour the opinion, impartial 
judgment could not hefitate to fay, ‘ You are an 
‘¢ impoftor, or the dupe of one;” as fuch he 
would bé treated, no queftion could be made of 
the matter: it bears too ftrongly the character of a 
puny witling of the prefent time, to deceive for a 
moment. The refemblance goes not beyond the 
fhort-lived pantomimical tragedies of the day, 
which the genial warmth of managerial favour 
brings into exiftence, only to be chilled by the 
froft of popular neglect. 


The 


eT a 
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| The only place where I can fee any fimilitude of 
Shakefpeare, is in a few words of the fecond line 
of the following, palpably borrowed from Shylock 
in his Merchant of Venice-— 


‘¢ ConsTAs.—But thinke upon my Order and my Oathe! 

© O laye not perjurie upon my foule, 

<¢ That, vow’d to Heav’n and nothing temporal, 

«* May not encline to your moft friendly counfel. page 59 


The foliloquy of Vortigern, wherein he modeftly 
tells us, his defigns are MOST MASTERLY EXHI- 
BITED, is meant to be an imitation of MacseTH— 
but alas, when he mentions pillow and downe, 


‘¢¢ BOADEN doth ‘murder SLEEP.” 


The fecond line in the following I dont think 
Mr. Boaden reckoned on his fingers, or he mutt cer- 
tainly have had the misfortune of Jo/ing one; and as 
to the fourth line, I think it every bit as bad as 
that in the MS. of King Lear, which fo offended 
bis ear. 


““ Henc.—For our religione, Kinge, knowe thatte wee wor. 
“* fhippe 
“« Woden efpecially, who gives name 


an 


‘ To the fourthe daye of everye weeke of time. 

*< Nexte to himme we adore the Goddess FREA, 

‘“* Fromme whome the fixthe daye claimes ittes honoured 
“foname.?? page 65 


H 2 Who- 
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Whoever wifh to sTEAL difcernment, may con- 
template the following lines : 


« [ hadde not hearde your Majeftie foe farre,} 
<¢ But thatte a moft ufurpinge wonder frole 
“¢ Difcernmente from youre lowly Servantes minde. page 67 


: «¢ Bye the SAINTED CHAIRE 
«¢ Of holie Paule’—— 


I never read fuch nonfenfe before ! 


What difcerning Critic could miftake the font 
from whence thefe melodious lines have flowed— 


“ Her breaftes were two faire hilles, upon whofe toppes 

“ The dazzlinge chaftitie of fnowe didde refte: 

<< While from her eyes a holie fire did fireame, 

“6 [hatte whyle it kindled flame in grofler moulde, 

‘“¢ Left thofe pure icye fummits ever colde. 

“© Yette on ber cheekes fuch flufhing brightinefs fpreade, 

“ As the fofte cloudes beare whenne the amourous funne 

“¢ Careffeffe them, and blufbes painte the Wefte. page 68 


How different the orthography of this from the 
firft quotation made from page 59. Even here 
Mr. Boaden wants uniformity. 


Another /pecimen of incongruity and bombatft+ 


«“ Mye father lookes but with Rowena’s eyes, 

«< And they with murky frowns doe loure upon mee, 
«¢ Threateninge like heavy cloudes in fummers bauncbe 
“« The nimble hatred of the lighteninges hidden! 


‘¢ Whatte 
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«« What if I fye and hedde the Britaine bandes ! 
<6 Howe Vortimer! a rebell to thy Kinge! 

«© That Kinge a father too! O wretched ftate !— 
<¢ © bofome, tortured betweene love and dutye !— 
«¢ Maye notte hoftilitye at times be mercye, 

“© As the wife Leeche from bodilye gangreene 

“< Preferves the noble partes by amputatioun ? 

«© Hence to ARMORICA! this truthe Ile fhewe, 
«cA filial dutye ina feeminge foe! 

«¢ Lette Heaven but fhape mye endes! 


The wifef leech that can be found, deals more 
in fugion, 1 prefume, than amputation; but this 
no doubt, is a poetical licence to make out the mea- 
fure. If the two firft words of the fixth line had 
been tranfpofed, would it not have read better ? 
e. g. Vortimer—howe? &c. | 


In the next paflage which 1s ‘ FORCIBLY #0 re- 
mind the reader of As You Like Ir,” we meet with 
the following elegant lines—but in thefe, I think 
the author has been more happy in imitating Nat 
Lee than WILL SHAKESPEARE. 


“ QUEENE.—The forme growes lowder, and the angrye 


“© heavens 
«© Doe write theire wrathe in characters of fire, 
“© The blinde might reade and tremble.”’ 


Again, — 


«© The fleeplefs windes 
«© Doe WALKE on their greate errandes.” 


Flatiery 
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Flatiery st nvuft be indeed, that could tell any 
man that thofe lines refemble Shakefpeare, and de- 
cifive muft the opinion of him be, who could be 
perfuaded by his friends, that there’s the moft dif- 
tant fimilarity to the. manner—the ftyle—or any 
thing wherein imitation can confift. It would be 
an infult on the commoneft under{tanding to com- 
pare them. But how does he argue ?—Let no re- 
femblance of the MSS. to the productions of Shake- 
{peare be deemed a proof of originality, becaufe 
here follows an imitation.”—Allowing all the merit 
which bis friends attribute, or he himfelf believes ; 
his modefty here is very much to be praifed. Every 
would-be imitator of Shakefpeare has hitherto 
failed : Rowe, no defpicable author, and who did 
not want to build his fame on fo poor a foundation, 
wrote his Yave Shore profeffedly with fuch an inten- 
tion; but though he produced a good Play, he 
did not fucceed. Dr. Johnfon faid he did not 
produce the /eaf fimilitude, and it was the Doétor’s 
opinion, that no one in the world could produce a 
Play throughout like Shakefpeare. I could men- 
tion fome recent attempts, which inftead of being 
imitations, have proved abfolute parodies, and con- 
firmed the abfurd vanity (according to Mr. Boa- 
den’s paradox) of imitating the INIMITABLE. 
Then it feems it muft have been referved for Mr. 
Boaden alone (at leaft in the opinion of his friends) 
to effect that, which he thinks every attempt to ac- 

complifh, 
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complifh, has mifcarried—and certainly the public 
have to congratulate themfelves, if the MSS. in | 
the poffeffion of Mr. Ireland are forgeries, that ! 
Mr. Boaden was not concerned in the bufinefs, for 
then detection would be vain. Whois bold enough 
to fay that he could diftinguifh “ the glow- 
ing diction” above recited—* that which refults 
“© from the happieft choice of words in the fweet- 
“© eft confonancy of numbers, combining from the 
<* ideas of the Poet, felected by character, and vi- 
‘‘ vified by genius”’—from the Songs of the Swan 
fweet Avon itfelf? unlefs fome fagacious elf 
would difcover that the former was more of the 


Goofe ! 


Surely Mr. B. ought not to argue from his ow 
powers of writing like Shakefpeare, that any other 
perfon can—certainly not—he ought to have a 
higher opinion of his own genius, than to meafure 
that of others by fuch a ftandard. No perfon 
has yet lived who could do it with fuccefs, except 
bim alone; and as he profeffes not to be the author 
of the Plays in queftion, the conclufion will be a : 
fair one; “ That if the MSS. refemble Shake- | 
‘¢ f{peare’s ftile, &c. they are original, and Mr. I. 
‘© no impoftor, as Mr. B. would, with as much 
<< politenefs as ability, infinuate——” Had any 
other perfon written fo, it-would be naturally fug- 


gefted 
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gefted that his auger arofe from a pique, that be was 
not made a confederate in the fabrication of the 
faid manufcripts, and had given thus a fpecimen 
of his ability to convince the perfons concerned 
of their folly in excluding him from their council. 
Or a more probable fuppofition, (one, I hear, that 
has gone abroad) is, that Mr. B. himfelf has found, or 
was about to find, fome other manufcripts of that 
Poet. The former would account for the refemblance 
of his extraéts, the latter for the virulence and inanity 
of the attack which he has made on the papers of 
Mr. Ireland. But, to be ferious, the judgment of 
the public is not be led thus by every man who 
thus pleafes to ftand up—nominate himfelf a cri- 
tic, and determine whether the manufcripts are to 
be accepted as original, or condemned as fpurious. 
The judgment of that man will have little weight 
who will in one moment fay, ‘¢ Such and fuch are 
not like Shakefpeare ; but look here—here, I have 
written what breathes the fpirit of that illuftrious 
Poet Such prefumption and folly deferve 
contempt and ridicule. 


Allowing all that has beer faid againft the ma- 
nufcripts, the credit which the writer of the Crsitz- 
cal Examination withes, {till it reaches only to proba- 
bility, which the intrinfic merit of the piece muft 


immediately overturn; that merit, the only ftan- 
dard, 
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dard, it will, or ought to be judged by : it is by this 
alone that it will ftand or fall; no fuch attack as 
that we have now examined will depreciate it— 
a Britifh audience judge for themfelves; they 
will “ Hear all, and then let juftice weigh the 
{cale,” 


s¢ There are a fort of men, whofe vilages 

** Do cream and mantle likea {tanding pond, 
‘And do a wilful ftillnefs entertain 

** With purpofe to be dreff’d in an opinion 

** Of Wifdom—Gravity—profound Conceit ! 

‘© As who fhould fay ¢ I am Sir ORACLE, 

** And when I ope my lips let no dog bark !” 


SHAKESPEARE, 


FINIS. 
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In se 4A Letter to.George Steevens, Efg. by Fames 
Boaden, Efq.”’ juft publifhed, is the following 
acknowledgement; which fo exactly defcribes 
my own feelings in the fame fituation, that I take 
the liberty to adopt the very words. 


¢¢ When areport firft went abroad, that Mr. 
Ireland, of Norfolk-ftreet, had made a difcovery 
fo important as the papers of Shak{peare, the 
writer of thefe fheets went to fee them, and was 
very politely allowed by their poffeflor to hear 
him read them at leifure. In fome inftances cre- : 
dulity is no difgrace :—ftrong enthufiafm is always 
eager to believe. I confefs, therefore, that, for 
fome time after I had feen them, I continued to 
believe them genuine. They bore the character 
of the poet’s writing—the paper appeared of fuf- 
ficient age—the water-marks were earneftly dif- 
played, and the matter diligently applauded. — 
: Te 
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To a mind filled with the moft ardent love and 
the moft eager zeal, difarmed of caution by the 
character too of the gentleman who difplayed 
them, it will not be a fubje&t of fevere reproof, 
that the wifhed impreflion was made. 


I remember that I beheld the papers with the 
tremor of the pureft delight—touched the inva- 
luable relics with reverential refpeét, and deemed 
even exiftence dearer, as it gave me fo refined a 
fatisfactions He, who has loug combatted with 
the arts of literary impofture, may fmile at the 
fimplicity of this avowal, although he fhould be 
unable to refufe his praife to the candour by which 
it has been dictated.” 


Such were precifely my feelings when Mr. 
Treland did me the favour to fhew me the papers, 
&c. adverted to; and I fincerely hope, that nothing: 
I may have occafion to’ fay concerning them, will 
be conftrued into difrefpec for him: their authen- 
ticity is now on trial at the bar of the publick, 
and every one is free to give evidence; as mine 
will be faithfully delivered, J truft it will be 
favourably received. 


Unfkilled as: I am, the only doubt that ftruck 
me, on hearing the papers read, was of the word 
whym/fycalle ; which, } then obferved, I did not 

remember 
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remember to have met with at fo early a period : 
this objection was foon overruled by the fuppo- 
fition that, as the word mutt have been produced 
at fome period, Shakf{peare might then have coined 
it. I acquiefced, departed highly gratified, and 
in all other refpects entirely fatisfied. 


In a converfation fome time after, onthe fub- 
ject of thefe papers, with a gentleman of the 
foundeft judgment, and beft information, I hinted 
the doubt I had entertained of the word whym/y- 
calle; he pronounced it too modern for Shakf- 
peare: which, recollecting the adage ex pede Her-~ 


culem, caufed me to look a little farther into the 
matter. 


Moft of the obfervations 1 made, many of 
which, Mr. Boaden having anticipated me in 
them, are omitted, I am proud to fay, have been 
approved of by the gentleman alluded to. I fub- 
mit the following, therefore, with a refpecful 
confidence, to the fkilful in Shak{pearean lore ; 
ftimulated by an trrefiftible impulfe to contribute 
my faint breath towards the difpelling thefe newly- 
arifen vapours: which, if fuffered to condenfe, 
might dim the effulgence of Shak{peare ! 
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In page 1, following the preface to, ** Mij/cel- 
laneous Papers,’ 8c. is faid, for I, read Aye: 
this was the Author's ufual mode of writing.’’— 
Mr. Ireland might have added, and of every other 
Author at that period. 


The fuperfcription of queen Elizabeth’s letter 
to Shakfpeare, written with her own hand, is as 
carefully worded, as if it were to have been fent 
by the penny-poft ; had the office fo named been 
then eftablifhed. So far from direting a letter, 
Elizabeth wrote not the inward contents ; that 
haughty perfonage was not in the habit of fuch 
condefcenfion: her fignature only, or, on rare 
occafions, an additional line, comprifed nearly 
the whole of her hand-writing, in any letter from 
her. In the letter the queen ftyles him ‘* Ma/- 
terre William ;” the orthography of that age was 
Maifer, from the old French Maifire, now written 
Maitre; the French having ejected the s from 
many words in which we, though they are derived 
from them, retain it. This Chattertonif{m occurs 
frequently in thefe wonderful, or rather blunder- 
ful, papers. 


“ 20 Poundes” was a great fum, at that period, 
to receive for playing “ defore the Lorde Leyce/- 
terre 3” although the ‘* Expenneces thereuponne”’ 

amounted 
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amounted to ‘* 19 pouudes:’ and, per contra, 
‘6 9 fhyllynges moure” to “* Mafterre Lowinne ;” 
whom, inthe ‘* Deed of Truft to Fobn Hemynge,”’ 
Shak{peare terms ‘* oure beft Aftorr 3’? was but a 
{mall compliment * ** forre bys Goode Servyces and 
welle playinge.”’ veri the {pelling of this cele- 
brated actor’s name is dubious; in the lift of 
performers afhxed to Sejanus, The Foxe; The 
Alchemifi, and Catiline, (Ben Jonfon’s Works, 
folio, 1616) his name is uniformly fpelt Lowia: 
and, furely, the perfon who entered into a 
legal contract with him, as Shakfpeare is; in 
thefe papers, reprefented to have done, mutt 
have known the cuftomary orthography of his 
name: 


5) 


It may alfo be obferved, that the well-known 
urbanity of Shakfpeare’s mind, and fuavity of his 
manners, could not have permitted him to affront 
the great Burbage, and other firft-rate performers, 
by unneceffarily ftyling Lowin, however excel- 
lent, in a legal inftrument of public notoriety; 
«© oure bef ACtorr.”’ 


* T remark here, en paflant, that compliment, in Shak{peare’s 


time, was ufed asa noun only ; in queen Elizabeth’s letter to 


him it appears as a verb. 


B é¢ Fetter 
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“ Letter to Anna Hatherrewaye.” 


This female’s names were Anne Hathaway. 
Aana is a Latin adoption of, comparatively, mo- 
dern ufe; the orthography of Hatherrewaye 1s 
merely Chattertonian. 


In the letter to her, a kingly crown is termed 
a * gyldedde bawble.” Bazwble formerly meant 
the carved truncheon, with a fool’s head at the 
top of it, ufed by court and ftage buffoons ; there- 
foré a very unlikely epithet to be applied by 
Shak{peare to the fymbol of majefty ; to which he 
every where pays great refpect. 


In the “ Letter to the Earl of Southampton,” we 
read * itte is a Budde which Blloffommes Blloomes”’ 
Sic. Shak{peare was too good a naturalift not 
to know, that a Bud firft Blooms, then Bloffoms. 


 tooe fublyme a feeling,” in the fame letter, 
is a very queftionable expreffion. 


The {crawl of this fublime and blooming letter 
is what {chool-boys call pot-hooks and hangers ; 
and utterly unlike the hand-writing of that or any 
other age: and, if the fignature be the autograph 
of any earl of Southampton, it is, 1am informed, 
not that of Shakfpeare’s benefactor. 


In 
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In the “* Profeffion of Faith,” ‘* acceeded toe”’ 
is a phrafe an hundred years too modern for Shak- 
{peare. 


Towards the conclufion of the ‘* Profefion” &c. 
Chickenne is ufed for the Hen, who receives her 
brood under her wings ; on the propriety of which 
confult the holy fcriptures. Chickenne is allo ob- 
jectionable in this place as ungrammatical, it being 
ufed in the fingular number ; whereas, the old 
fingular was Chick, and Chicken the plural. So 
Ox, and Oxen ; Cow, and Cowen; contracted into Desai 
Kine, Spc plore 
og Kgs or 
In the ** Letter to Richard Cowley” we read, pee tie. 
<a whym/ycalle conceyt ;”—the word whymfycalle, 1 Vet 
or whimfical, as 1 have already faid, does not, I 
am affured, occur in or near that period. I have 
a little book, printed in 1631, entituled ** Vbim- 
gies: or a New Calt of Characters ;”* which, 
though 


* The following extract from the charagter of **.4 Ruffian,” 
in this fearce book, as it relates to our ancient theatres, may 
not be unpleafing. 


“ To a play they wil hazard to go, though with never a 
rag of money : where after the /ecoud A, when the Doore is 
weakly guarded, they will make forcible entrie ; a knock with 
a Cudgell is the worft ; whereat though they grumble, they 
reft pacified upon their admittance. Forthwith, by violent 
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though #Whim muft apparently have’ preceded, is 
the earlieft inftance 1 can recollect of any word 
like whym/ycalle. 
4/ 
One might imagine, from the careful fuper- 
{cription of the letter to Cowley, that queen Eli- 
zabeth had condefcended to dire& that too. 


The figure ¢* evsdently meant for Shylock” is 
reprefented with a blue cap on. Jews in Venice 
are obliged to wear a red cap or hat, as a badge 
of their perfuafion. Shak{peare, however, or the 
painter of: this grotefque figure, might not be 
acquainted with the coftume of that place and 
people. 


In the ** Deed of Gift to Ireland,’ after the 
word ‘* followitbe” are three conjunctive notes of 
admiration!!! I believe two notes of admiration 
in conjunction have not been ufed till very Jately. 
When the plays of ** Kyag heurye thyrde of Eng~ 
lande,” * Kynge H» vil,” &c. come to light, we 

one ' ae 
mutt 
aflault and affent, they afpire to the two-pennie roome ; where 


being furnifhed with Tinder, Match, and a portion of decayed 
Barmoodas, they {moake it moft terribly, applaud a prophane 


jeaft unmeafurably, and in the end grow diftaftefully rude to 


all the Companie. At the Conclufion ofall, they fingle out 
their daiaty Dexes, to cloze upa fruitleffe day with a finneful 
evening,” 
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mutt not be furprifed at finding in them the words 
fwindler, foawl, and Otabeite ; or the * ** # of 
Trifiram Shandy. 


As Shakfpeare’s Tempeft and Macbeth, which 
were given to Cowley, were never printed till the 
folio, 1623, was put forth by Heminge and 
Condell ; how chanced it that Heminge did not, 
having poffeffion of the ‘* Oakenn Chefe,” with all 
the Plays therein, and being, we may imagine, on 
good terms with the party, prevail on ‘* Matterr 
Burbage,’ as he had done with Cowley, to per- 
mit him to publith “ y¢ Virgéwn Queue” in faid 
folio ? 


For what reafon did Heminge exclude from 
the folio Shakfpeare’s ‘* mewe Playe neverr yette 
impryated called Kynge H» VII,” which was ** toe 
bee whollye for [4 Ff. Hemynge ?? And why did 
not Heminge publifh in that folio the ‘* Playe 
called Kynge Vorrtygerne,’ and appropriate what 
the copy-right of it might then be deemed worth, 
to the ufe and advantage of ‘* thatt Chylde’’ to 
whom it was affigned ? 


The play of ‘* Kyage heurye thyrde of Englande” 
having, with Henry fowrthe,” ‘* Henrye fyfthe,” 
“« Kyng Fobn,% and ** Kyag Leare,” been given 
by Shakfpeare to ** Mafterre William Henrye Ire= 

lande ; 
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landé ; we may hope that Mafterre Samuel Ireland, 
or Mafterre Samuel-William-Henry Ireland, to 
whom we are obliged for the immaculate ** Kynge 
Leare,” will {peedily favour the publick with it: 
a play which Shakfpeare’s ‘* good and Worthye 
Freynd John Hemynge,” to whofe ‘* honorr” 
he trufted, withheld, not only from a poor child, 
but from even himfelf, being already produced ; 
the other hitherto - unheard - of play, coming 
within the family-compact, °* fame name and arms,” 
&c. is furely a lefs difficult attainment : and I con- 
clude that the ‘* more interefting hiftorical Play,” 
announced in Mr. Ireland’s preface, is the play of 
‘* Kyng benrye thyrde of Englande.” 


Should any fortunate circumftance reftore to us 
“ Kyage H» vii,” and who knows what induftry 
and ingenuity may effect ? we fhall probably pof- 
fefs all the Dramas of Shakfpeare, hitherto men- 
tioned ; as the writer of thefe Reflections, or whats 
ever they may be termed, is particularly acquainted 
with, and has great influence over, a now-living 
“© Mafierr Burbage,’ lineally defcended, we mutt 
fuppofe, from Shakfpeare’s Burbage; through 
whofe, or fome other means, he doubts not he 
fhall be enabled to recover an entire copy of 
“¢ ye Virgina Quene :’? from which he has already 
obtained a few extracts, fubjoihed to thefe 
remarks. 


They 


¢ 
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They are, for the reader’s eafe, though not 
perhaps the antiquary’s gratification, divefted of 
the ruft of age ; the redundant fpelling: but, let 
not a feeming lack of years. be any impediment to 
a reverend eftimation. 


The “ Tragedye of Kynge Leare,” our Pfeudo- 
Shakfpeare fays, ‘* Dfse fromme Mafterre 4Hol~ 
linnefbedde.” 


I have not a volume of that hiftorian at prefent, 
in my poffeffion ; but, to the beft of my recollec- 
‘tion, the orthography of his name in the tidle- 
page to his works is much more fimple. 


The ‘ Libbertye” he has taken, Shakfpeare 
adds, in having ‘* fomme lyttle deparretedde 
fromme hymme,”’ “ wille notte,’’ he trufts ‘ be 
blamedde bye” his *‘ geatle Readerres.”’ 


This is the firft inftance of Shakfpeare’s ap- 
pealing to Readers; in writing his Dramas it 
is well known that he thought only of 4udi- 
tors and Spectators: — but, as it neceffarily in- 
cludes an implication that he had prepared this 
copy of ‘ Kynge Leare” for the prefs himfelf, 
we might naturally expect the text to be correct ; 
at leaft intelligible ; fo far from which, it is, maue 
gre Mr. Ireland’s preface, the moft incorrect, 

unintel- 
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unintelligible text I ever faw, in any copy of any 
play whatever: and, inftead of fuppofing, as fome 
may, Mr. Treland, his fon, or any other intelligent 
perfon, the fabricator; I fhould rather imagine it 
tobe really, and bona fide, an ancient copy; taken 
furreptitioufly and erroneoufly, from the mouths 
of the actors, by fome Printer’s illiterate devil: 
to which had; for private. purpofes, been added 
an imitation of Shakfpeare’s fignature, and ad- 
drefs to his ‘* gentle Readerres.” 


Mr. Ireland fays ‘* ‘that in the paper on which 
this play [ ‘* Kyvge Leure’] is written, more 
than twenty different water-marks appear.” 


If this be. meant’ as evidence of the MS. of 
‘¢ Kynge Leare’ being the genuine production; 
and hand-writing of Shakfpeare; I doubt it will 
prove a weight in the oppofite feale: when the 
opulent Shakf{peare, as he undoubtedly was when 
his King Lear was produced, fat down to write 
a play, furely he was furnifhed with a quire or two 
of paper for the purpofe; the’ fheets of which 
would, of courfe, all. bear the fame water-mark : 
whereas, admitting the copy in queftion ‘to be 
an afcient, but ftolen, one; a needy hireling; 
who could not afford’ better, may be fuppofed 
to have written on cafually - collected and va- 
riowfly - marked - paper? and a modern fabri-- 

cator, 
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cator; for argument’ fake here imagined, would 
be compelled to collect old papér piece-meal; in 
all probability; containing ‘ more than twenty 
different water-marks,” 


In ‘“ Kynge Leare” p. 4. we read, 

‘ Ande the whorefonné mult be acknowleegede.”” 

a. if wemay credit * The Deed of 
Ti uft to Fobu Heyminge,’ could, like his own 
Portia, better teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow his own 
teaching; otherwife he might have recolleéted 
this paflage in regatdto ‘‘ thaite Chylde of whom 
wee have /pokena butt who muft not be named bere; 
and who, if fuch ‘* Chylde’”’ ever exifted, feems 
to have been one whofe fervices {tood bound to 
Goddeffe Nature. 


The affeedly-antiqué fpélling in « Kyuge 
Leare’ is, throughout, fo unprecedentedly re- 
dundant, as, of itfelf, to be a convincing proof 
of inartificial imitation; but the fpelling of the 
Latin verb in’ the quotation, p. 4v “ Gloferre 
Exitte,’ with the old Englifh termination, the 
double 7, and e final, 1s fo very ridiculous, that, 
éould it be proved’ to have been by Shakfpeare,' 
we might hereafter fay, that he had {mall Englith 
and lefs Latin; as we have been taught by Ben 
Jonion to fay, that he had {mall Latin and lefs 

(> ‘Greek 
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Greek: but, if he had any Latin, he muft have 
{pelt the word Exit, not Exitte. To have done, 
therefore, with ‘* Kyuge Leare,” at leaft for the 
prefent, the blunders, corruptions, omiffions, in- 
terpolations, and fophiftications, warrant me in fay- 
ing, that itis é#poffble for this MS. of ** Kyage 
Leare”’ to have been the production and hand- 
writing of Shakfpeare. 


I fear am not juftifiable in commenting upon 
a fuppofed letter from Shakfpeare at Stratford, 
toa Printer or Bookfeller in London, read to me 
by Mr. Ireland, and not yet made publick,’relating 
to the play of ‘* Vortygernes” which informs us, 
that the price required for this perhaps-invaluable 
Drama was demurred at by the-fordid trader, al- 
tho’ the Poet profeffes to think it one of his beft 
productions: but I hope f fhall be pardoned, 
even by the poffeflor of the letter, for obferving 
that “© The Deed of Truft to Fohn Hemynge’”, in 
which ‘* Vorrtygerne”’ is given to the unnamed 
‘< Chylde”, is dated 1611; and, that the corref- 
pondence between the Author and Trader is, I. 
believe,. ftated or imagined to have occurred at- 
ter Shakfpeare’s retirement from the ftage, to pats 


the calm evening of his days at Stratford. 
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Strange !—that the good, the grateful, the ge- 
nerous Shakfpeare, fhould give a ‘* Playe neverr 
yette Impryntedde,” to a certain ‘ Chylde CF bys 
heires for everre;” that he fhould then fet this 
very play to fale for publication, at a period when 
the value of plays depended on their not being 
printed ; and laftly, that, although the writings 
of this unequalled genius were in his life-time 
preferred before all others, and this was efteemed 
by him his beft Play, his demand for it fhould not 
have been “‘ acceeded toe:” but, the immortal 
Shakfpeare be reduced to the humiliation of re- 
quefting that his favourite Play, and the corref- 
pondence concerning it, fhould be tran{mutted 
to him at Stratford upon Avon! 


© The Deed of Truft to ohn Hemynge” and this 
degrading correfpondence, furely, contradict each 
other!—admitting the latter to be the fact, what 
was Shak{peare to do with his admired Play at 
Stratford ?—why not commiffion the perfon with 
whom he had entrufted it, to deliver it to his friend 
Heminge; that it might be acted in London, or 
at Bank-fide, for the author or Chylde’s emolu- 
ment?—and not have his darling ‘‘ Vorriygerne” 
thrown among lumber, in an obf{cure country 
retirement, to perifh through the ignorance of his 
furvivors; or, be miraculoufly preferved, unfeen, 


unheard-of, nearly two centuries: to enjoy, cum 
multis 
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multis aliis, a kind of refurre@tion, in which the 
disjointed fragments of our Poet’s mental part 
are fupernaturally gathered together, from ‘* mye 
Play offe Kynge Leare’ to a wager * 05 Shyl- 


i 9 
lyn eS « 


Having thus thrown out a few hafty reflec- 
tions, I conclude with a fincere with; that, fhould 
Vortigern, or any other play imputed to Shake- 
{peare, poffefs merit enough to warrant the 
affumption; yet, by critical procefs be proved a 
forgery; the ingenious impoftor may be ranked 
with Chatterton in fame; but find better fortune 
than did that ill-fated, and ever-to-be-lamented 
youth ! it ia an 


EXTRACTS 


EXTRACTS 


FROM 


THE VIRGIN QUEEN. 


[Nn the ‘* Deed of Truft to Foba Hemynge,” 
publifhed among the ‘* Mifcellancous Papers,’” 
by Mr. Ireland, is the following donation from 
Shakfpeare. 


“© Toe Mafterr Burbage I give as followithe 
from the Chefte afs’- mye two Playes of Cymbe- 
lyne & Othello together withe mye cholen Interlude 
neverr yette Impryntedd & wrottenn for & bye 
defyre of oure late gracyowfe & belovedd Quene 
Elizabethe called ye Virginn’ Quene & playde 3 
tymes before herrefelfe att the Revells ye profytts 
from pryntyng fame toe bee whollye for s* Bur= 
bage & hys hrs fhoulde hee thynke fyttenne foe 
toe doe.” 


It 
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It has been fuppofed, by fome who were inclin- 
ed to think the ** Mi/cellaneous Papers” genuine, 
that the Story of this chofen Interlude, as it is 
termed, of The Virginn Quene, related to the hif- 
tory of our Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, herfelf; but, 
a woman of her mafculine mind could not have en- 
dured to fee herfelf pageanted ina Stage-play, or 
Interlude; and to have heard the fulfome adulation 
with which a drama, reprefenting her own life and 
actions, muft have been fraught: no; common 
fenfe affures us, that the ftory muft have been 
foreign to herfelf, and founded either on ancient 
hiftory, romance, or fable; or, that it was invent- 
ed by the poet. 


The MS. from which the fubjoined extracts 
are taken puts the matter out of doubt; The 
Virgin Queen being an evident Sequel to The 
Tempeft; and Claribel, a character therein, who 
was married to the King of Tunis, being, for rea- 
fons which are developed in the Drama, The Vir- 
gin Queen: that it was written by Shakfpeare | will 
not take upon me to affert; yet, itis not likely that 
any other perfon fhould attempt a Sequel to what 
feemed fo perfectly concluded as doth the Tem- 
peft: but, I may fafely fay, that if it was not writ- 
ten by Shakfpeare, it is written in dire imitation 
of him. 


¢ 


Neither 
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Neither will I affert that it is the identical In- 
terlude or Play mentioned in the ‘* Deed of Gift;”’ 
for, I frankly acknowledge [had not thefe extracts 
from Mr. Ireland: they have been in their pre- 
fent owner’s poffeffion twenty years; and the 
contents of the ‘* Maifcellaneous Papers” may not 
have been in any body’s poffleffion twenty months, 


The play of The Virgin Queen, being, as hath 
been mentioned, a fequel to The Tempeft, refames 
the ftory juft where it broke off ; and opens, onthe 
morning fubfequent to the meeting and recon- 
ciliation of the Iflanders and the Neapolitan 
Voyagers, with an Invocation by Ariel of the 
Sprites, Fairies, Elves, Goblins, &c. in fubjection 
to Profpero, to affemble and bid adieu at his em- 
barkation to their mafter. This fcene is chiefly 
lyrical. 


After a Comick Scene between Trincalo, Ste- 
. phano, &c. Profpero, Miranda, Ferdinand, and 
Caliban, enter. 


Profpero, it feems, had intended to leave Ca- 
liban in comfortable poffeffion of his own cell and 
moveables, in the Ifland; but, that plan not ac- 
cording with the latter’s feelings, this dialogue 
enfues. oe 

CALIBAN: 
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CALIBAN. 


No, ’pr’ythee, Profper, do not leave me here 
>Mongtt fiends and fpirits ; who, when thou’rt not by 
To fhield him, will lone Caliban devour ! 


PROSPERO, 


Be fatisfied ;—there’s nought to apprehend. 

In Neptune’s bed my magick volumes funk, 
And many fathoms earth’d my broken ftaff, 
Upon this iffe no fpirit will abide 

Of good or evil, to delight or fear :——« 
Puppets and elves fhall gambol here no more, 
In {portive ringlets, by pale Hecate’s gleam ;—=* 
No more fhall hideous fpeétres feare thee home, 
Loit’ring and grumbling at thy bidden tafk ;— 
For, when I leave thee, thou’lt be more alone 
Than when, with Ariel pent i’ th’ cloven pine, 


A thapelefs, helplefs thing, F prowling found thee.’ 


CALIBAN, 


Which lonelinefs I now. miflike and dread, 3 
More than thy {prites and fiends; I felt not, e’er 
My noble lord came here, its irkfomenefs, 

But thou haft taught it me: then leave me not, 

I pr’ythee!——take me hence !—+I’lll lick thy feer, 
And ever be obedient to controul. 


* If this be the produétiom of a modern, he ought to Rave Known that’ 
Hecate is a tryffyllable; Shak{peare, indeed, ufes it asa dyffyllable only. 


PROSPERO. 
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PROSPERO, 
What fays Miranda ? does my child approve 
We take our late-offending vaffal hence ? 
CALIBAN. 


Speak for me, Miftrefs! Fll-be naught no mores 


MIRANDA. 


I think, dear Sir! the creature’s much reform’d, 
Since your forgivenefs of his laft offence ; 

And, by commrxture with fo many men, 

He hourly humanizes ; pity ’twere 

In lonefome wretchednefs to leave bim now, 
Perforce a favage to become again. 


CALIBAN, 
Thanks! miftrefs! thanks!—-thou finooth-fac’d man, 
fpeak too ! 


FERDINAND. 
Pleafe you, Sir, take him hence; I dare engage 
He’ll do yow dutéous fervice in return. 
CALIBAN. 


Good now, miy king, be mov’d 


D PROSPERO. 
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PROSPERO. 


lam content ; 
But, have a care! look you deferve this grace! 
CALIBAN. 


Yea, that will I, in footh, my noble Jord! 

In the new world thou goeft to will I dig 

For hidden fprings, to flake my mafter’s thirft ; 
Hew thee down fewel ; fcoop thee a trim cells 
And be in all things meet thy vaffal true! 


PROSPERO, 


Enough ;——endeavour to do well, good deeds 
Will follow, and beget thee farther favour. 


CALIBAN, 


Yet grant one other boon, and I am fped! 
*Stead of this rugged hide, to ray me now 
In fome fleek garment of my bounteous lord ; 
Or ftill yon dolts thy flave will mooncalf call! 


PROSPERO. 


’Tweye not amifs ;—thou may’ft ;—but tarry not. 


CALIBAN. 


I thank thy greatnefs !—T’ll return anon, 
And bz thy lowly foot-licker for aye! 
Exit. 


Upon 
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Upon Caliban’s return, dreft in an old robe, 
Gonzalo, who in the interim had entered, and 
converfed with Profpero, exclaims— 


GONZALO. 


1’th’name of all that’s favage, what comes here ? 
The thing we fpake of, furely, new-attir’d. 

Why, how now, Sirrah ? Wherefore this fine change 
From a rough fkin to an embroider’d filk ? 


CALIBAN, 


I erav’d this robe, that by yon {coffing apes 

I might no more be flouted at, and mock’d ;— 
They call’d me fervant-monfter, mooncalf, fith! 
Perchance they’ll think I am more manlike now 3; 
It may be, but I am not near fo warm: 

A fhaggy hide, from the chill breeze to ’fend, 

Is far more worth than fiik, or glitt’ring gold. 


The entire company being affembled, and in- 
formation brought that all is ready for their em- 
barking, Profpero fays, 


Here, then, I bid adieu to folitude != 
Farewell the defert wild, the fanded beach, 
Where oft, from dawn to dufky e’en, I’ve ftrain’d 
My care-dimm’d opticks to defcry a fail ; 
Farewell my low-roof’d cave, whofe flinty bed 
My humbled body hardinefs hath taught, 

But never callous made my feeling mind 5 
While fome, whofe limbs enervate upon down, 
Permit their hearts to harden into ftone. 
Farewell adverfity ;—-O, beft of {chools ! 


sci D 2 Stil 
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Still may I practice what in thee I learn’d. 
Farewell my forrows all!—hail, {miling peace ! 
And laud we Heav’n for this our bleft releafe ! 


After a caution given to Profpero by Ariel, for 
avery particular reafon affigned, not to touch at 
any land till they had reach’d their place of defti- 
nation, the whole company embark ; Spirits of 
various denominations take leave of Profpero in a 
Lyrical Farewell: which concludes the firft 
Ac. | 


In fome excellent papers on The Tempeft, in 
The Adventurer, the writer of them, {peaking of 
the brutal barbarity of the fon of Sycorax, fays— 
«< T always lament that our author has not preferved 
this fierce and implacable fpirit in Calyban, to the 
end of the play; inftead of which, he has, I think, 
injudicioufly put into his mouth, words that im- 
ply repentance and underftanding.’ 


9¢ 


ll be wife hereafter 
s¢ And feek for grace.”” &c. 


cae 


Whether the fine tafte of the elegant writer did 
but coincide with Shakfpeare’s then- unknown am- 
plification of this fingular character ; or whether, 
if it be an imitation only, the copier availed him- 
felf of Dr. Hawkfworth’s hint, is a queftion for 
the connoiffeurs : certain it is, that the impla- 

cable 
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cable fpirit of this demi-devil burfts forth, the 
firfl opportunity it hath of again fhewing itfelf. 


On Caliban’s being affured, in the firft Act, that 
he fhall accompany his mafter, and ftill-beloved 
miftrels, he fays, apart, 


Now fhall I fee the wond’rous, yearn’d-for, place, 
Where many Profpers and Mirandas dwell : 

He calls it Milan :—I opine ’tis Heav’n ! 

It muft, perforce ; for many fuch as fhe 

Would make a Heav’n e’en of this defert ifle ! 


And when he firft fees the thip, he exclaims, 


O, Setebos! 

What glorious thing is yon’, as mountain huge ! 
Doth firmly reft upon th’unftable fea ? 

Fanning, with flickering top, the welkin’s cheek ¢ 
? Tis fure fome god, is come to bear us hence, 


To Milan; which I rightly judg’d was Heav’n! 


Being, in the fecond Act, on the deck, with 
Stephano and Trinculo, they converfeas follows ;— 


STEPHANO. 


Now, ’Ban! how do you ftomach failing 2 is’t not rare 
to fkim like a gull, thus, "tween wind and water? how doft 
like it, eh ¢ 


CALIBAN. 


I like it much! This is a brave, fine god ! 
And 
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And bears us daintily ;—how {iwift he is ! 
He fcuds the ocean fleet as fawn the earth! 
O, that my dam were living to behold him! 
Grim Setebos fhe would renounce with fcorn 3 
Low, proftrate, fall with me; and thus adore ! 
[ Kueeling. 


TRINCULO. 
What’s in the wind, now, ’trow ? 
CALIBAN. 


Thou unmatch’d wonder !—miracle of pow’r! 
Hear thy vow’d vaffal’s pray’r, and grant his fuit ! 
Give me but vengeance on my tyrant lord, 
«Whom, tho’ I feign’d repentance, I deteft !) 
And full fruition of his daughter’s charms, 

Thy bond-flave worfhipper I’ll be for aye! 


[Rifing. 
TRINCULO. 


Lo! the apoftate Has got him a new idol, Stephano; you 
may return to your dog and bufh again; he’ll worfhip you 
no more. 


CALIBAN. 
What means this giddinefs ?—I cannot fland!? 


TRINCALO. 


And mark, if the mooncalf be not drunk too! 


STEPHANO. 


Out, you ninny!—’tis only the fhip’s motion makes him 
fiagger fo ; asit did me erewhile. 
oD 


TRINCULO. 
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TRINCALO. 


By’r lady, and fo it may ;—but a fherris-fack was mix’d 
with the fhip’s motion when you caught the ftaggers. 


CALIBAN. 


Sure I’m become what they call:drunk again! 
But know not how ;—for, fave meer element, 
Nought have I fwallow’d fince I left the ifle, 


TRINCALO. 
See how he reels ! 
CALIBAN. 


I pr’ythee fhew where I may lie and fleep, me 
That Profper fee me not: elfe he will chide! — 


STEPHANO. 


Why, furely, the fhailow-brain’d ideot thinks himfelf 
drunk indeed ! 


TRINCALO, 


A rare conceit!—we’ll humour it ;—and, while he is 
napping, if we can find the old necromancer in the mood, 
try to get off keeping watch here at night. 


STEPHANO. 


Agreed.—Come along, you drunken owl! and we'll 


lead you where you may rooft in fafety, till you are 
fober. . 


CALIBAN. 


But am I drunk in footh ?—I pr’ythee fay t 


TRINCALO, 
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TRINCALO. 


Drunk, quotha ? there’s the queftion !—ay, reeling:ripe, 
as when the piping fairy led us by the ears into the pool ; 
then, indeed, it was with fack : now with only the fhip’s 
motion :—but, a fmall matter will turn a weak head! 


CALIBAN. 


Give me fack now! for I can but be drunk! 
*Twill drown my fear, and make me full of mirth ; 
I may as well be jocund-drunk, as fad :-— 

Give me fome fack, I-pr’ythee, ere I fleep ! 


STEPHANO. 


Here’s a flaggon for you, fifh!—the king in the cabin 
can’t degeke drink better. 


CALIBAN. 


’Tis pafling good! a king ’twill make of me! 
This fhall be pillow be ;—I’ll drink and fleep ; 
Nor dread four Prefper, while of this I’ve ftore. 


Trincalo and Stephano having in their appli-+ 
cation to Profpero told him that Caliban was 
drunk and afleep, are orderd to fetch him’; they 
aroufe, and bring him mto the cabin. 

CALIBAN. 


Whither doft lead me ?—what, doth Profper fleep 7 
And ‘hall we brain the hated tyrant now ! 


PROSPERO. 


Approach, thou earth thou drunken, murd’rous flave ! 


CALIBANY 
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EALIBAN. 


Thou ly’ft! I am no flave ;—but free as thou ! 
if I perchance am drunk, ’twas this huge god; 
Whofe man-fed belly we are now within, 

Did make me fo while I did worfhip him. 

Mutt I be ever thus for nothing chid ! 


Profpero, to punith his relapfe, enjoins him to 
remain on the deck; with the others who had 
offended him, all night. 


They endeavour to footh, and reconcile Caliban 
to what they have brought on him, by fome com- 
mon-place jefts} but the monfter, not being now 
in a joking humour, fays— 


Peace, ye dull fools! IT will ho more endure 
This {curvy jefting ;—ye are bafe and falfe! 
Ye firft, like fiends, feduce, and then betray ! 
Beware, foul traitors, how henceforth ye mock; 
Left into both I itrike my fharpen’d fangs, 

And ’gainft each other dafly ye, mongrels, dead! 


They pacify him at length, by promifing to’ 


devife fome revenge again{t Profpero; and he 
exclaims,—- 


| 
| 


The thought of that would make me brave the night, 
Tho’ livid light’nings, darting, finged my head ; 
And rifted rocks ’mid yefty waves o’erdath’d! 


He is, at length, wrought mto good humour? 
and the fecond a& concludes with their finging 


E the 


eed ape 
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the entire catch, of which in The Tempeft we have 
only this fragment ;— 


“¢ Flout’em, and fkout ’em; and fkout ’em, and flout *em ; 
«* Thought is free.” 


The ‘ geutle Readerres”’ mut fuppofe other 
{cenes to have intervened ; but Caliban being fo 
unique a character, I was folicitous that the 
extracts I procured fhould relate chiefly to him : 
in the third A& he is feen dreaming of Miranda, 
and talking in his fleep, on the deck ; 


Ho, ho! ’tis heaven !—now I am bleft indeed ! 


Kifs me again, my ftar-eyed Paragon ! 
Thy mouth’s more fweet than lufcious honey-bags. 


nnn 


Come with me, fwan-fkin! and I’ll fhew thee where 
Thefe nails have dug for Profper a deep pit, 
Falfe-furfac’d quaintly with inviting herbs ; 

Within lurk adders, urchins, feorpions, toads ! 
That, if i’ th’ fall the tyrant be not kill’d, 

By venom’d bites and ftings he’ll mad expire ! 


The Spirit of his Dam, Sycorax, defcends, 
amidft thunder, hghtning, &c. 


Caliban 
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O, Setebos, what a rare dream was this! 

Te kifs my miftrefs’ honey-dropping lips, 

And— Day and Night !—do I yet fleep or wake ? 
Wing’d like a bat methinks I fee my dam! 

In dreams I have oft beheld thee, but ne’er thus 5 
Thou wilt not harm me, Sycorax ?—lo, I kneel! 


Sycorax, who at her death was’ “* doom’d for 
certain term to fafl in fires,” replies-——~ 


Fear not, my fon! this very hour 

Was Sycorax freed ; a Spirit of pow’r! 
On earth to rule almoft divine ! 

This watry element’s not mine. 

Then, if thou hat’ft thy tyrant lord, 
Unto thy mother’s heft accord. 

To drive him fwift into my toil, ° 

By force, or by fome fubtle guile, 

The pilot caufe fteer ftrait for land ; 
There nothing can my power withftand ! 
A forcerefs, at my bidding, there 

}’en now his torments doth prepare : 
And, to proteét thee from annoy, 
Invulnerable be, my joy ! 


Sebaftian and Anthonio, having returned to their 
villainy, abet the monfter; whofe firft ftep to 
diftrefs Profpero is the deftroying, or throwing 
over-board, all the provifions; excepting what 1s 
neceflary for himfelf and his party. 


E 2 Profpero 


SEC RETEST LESS Soe 1 OE EERE 
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Profpero and the reft, being informed of thefe 
difafters, repair to the deck; Caliban thus ex 
ults over his mafter : 


Ho, ho, ho, ho! I now fhall be reveng’d 

For all my pinches, ftitches, racking cramps ! 

My unthank’d fervices, and toilfome tafks ! 

Bearing huge logs of wood, for needful fire 

"To drefs the meat I firft had hunted down ; 

From the quick frefhes fetching wholfome drink ; 

For lufcious fhell- fith, or choice callow birds, 
Climbing fteep craggy cliffs, and brittle boughs ; 
From which when I have fall’n, and gotten hurt, 
To heal my wounds thou, tyrant, gave’ tt me blows ! 


During the altercation, Ferdinand fays ;— 


ee es — let us, Iny friends, 
Affail the triple knot; and, when fubdu’d, 
Teach them the way to fait, as they would us. 


CALIBAN. 


Try firft to mafter me, weak, ftripling boy ! 

I guard the food, eke mott delicious wine ; 
O’ercover’d with this now-defpifed robe ! 

And, ’lefs on land ye go in fearch of more, 

Ye, famifhing, fhall fee us glut and gorge, 
Whilft, ravenous grown, each other ye devour! 


PROSPERO. 


Foul hag-feed, hence! down to the hold, begone ! 


CALIBAN. 


Begone thyfelf, proud tyrant! Pll not budge. 


My cruel mafter thou haft been too long! 
I how 
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I now am thine !—and, if thou difobey’ft, 
The ftripes and pinches thou inflict’d’ft on me, 
On thy curft flefh will I, tenfold, repay ! 


PROSPERO, 


How now, bold flave ! this language to thy lord ? 
Who, with a word, can {trike thee, inftant’, dead ! 


CALIBAN, 


Thou ly’ft! thou canft not—vain, forgetful fool ! 
Thy fpells, thy charms, yea all thy pow’r is gone ; 
Which did controul the great and leffer light, 
Subjected Spirits, and made me thy flavc ! 

In that fame fea thy potent magick ftorm’d, 

Like a dull thing thou drowned’ft all thine art ! 
Now Caliban, more ftrong, is Profper’s lord ; 
And thou muft him obey, as he did thee. 


The good old lord, Gonzalo, during the con- 
teft fays, -——— . 


Of forty devils were the pow’r combin’d, 
Thus would I ftrive to quell this hell-born beat! 


CALIBAN.* 


Ho, ho, ho, ho! thy fword is blunt, old man ! 
Now could I grind thy pithlefs bones to duft ; 
Rend ye to fhreds, or tread ye into earth! 
But, 


* Could any thing really perfuade me that an original and hitherto- 
unpublifhed play, written by Shak{peare, were in being, two paflages in 
this fpeech would; which are fo fimilar to two others in Macbeth and 
As you Itke it, that it is not probable any imitator would have ventured on 
fuch clofe parallels, 


ee AEG 4! PG ty 
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But, get ye gone !=-ye may as foon wound air, 
Water, or fire, as charmed Caliban ! 

The {pirit of my dam is {trong in me! 

Hath callous made me to weak mortals’ blows 3 
And your united force I ftand, and dare! 

Ho, ho, ho, ho ! what, are ye all afeard ? 


GONZALO. 


By’r Lakin! I yet never was before ; 
But my old blood’s now curdled im my veins? 


PROSPERO. 


Put up your fwords, good firs, they’re but as ftraws s 
A charmed life, in aid of ftrength, now given, 

This beaft hath pow’r to bring usall to nought! 

My life alone fell Sycorax doth feek;— 

And that, to fave you, will I gladly yield! 

Thou more-than-devil! fpeak thy dam’s behetft ; 
Which, though deftruéction follow, I obey ! 


CALIBAN. 


Make ftraight to land, dread Sycorax commands! 
What there fhall hap I know not ;—but, I have hope 
All but thy daughter will my dam deftroy! 

My fruftrate-purpofe then will I effect, 

And people th? unknown clime with Calibans# 


FERDINAND. 
Peace, monfter, peace! that heav’n will ne’er permit, 
PROSPERO. 


Patience, my fon! my life alone is fought ; 
And what’s a life, compared with chaftity, 
Connubial crown! we come and go as faft, 


*Ag 
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* As mill-fail fhadows courfe each other o’er 
The funny earth, in an unceafing round! 

Nor can I perifh, but by that decree, 

To which who would not chearfully refign ! 
For land, ho! pilot; fearlefs I’ll afhore, 

To preve the utmoft malice of the fiend! 
Lament not, fhould I fall ;—they are not ills, 
Tho’ they appear fuch, righteous heaven wills ! 


The Scene clofes, and the third aét concludes 
with a convocation of Ariel, and other good 
Spirits; who having determined to counteract, if 
poffible, the machinations of Sycorax, &c. fing a 
hymn and chorus, expreffive of their ardour in 
the caufe of Virtue. 


The fourth a&t brings us acquainted with Ab 
dallah, (in The Tempeft the namelefs) King of 
Tunis, lately married to Claribel, daughter of 
Alonfo, king of Naples. 


In an old geographical book in my poffeffion, 
date unknown, is the following paflage ;— 


«¢This 


# As mill-fail fhadows &c. 


This paflage {truck me, at firfty as too mean and familiar for the mouth’ 


of Profpero; till I recolleéted an almoft-fimilar one in the firft at of 


The Tempeft ; 


é 


where thou didft vent thy groans, 
¢¢ As faft-as mill-wheels ftrike.’’ 
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‘© This whole Countrie (atthis day) is called 
the kingdom of Tunis: the king whereof is a 
kinde of ftipendary unto the Turke: the people 
that inhabite there are generally Sarazens, and 
doe profefle Mahomet.” 


It has always appeared very ftrange to me, yet 
I have never met with any obfervation on it, that 
Shakfpeare fhould fo grofsly have erred againft the 
known laws and cuftoms of nations, as to couple 
the daughter of a Chriftian king with a Maho- 
metan ! 


For a royal Proteftant to marry a Papift, or 
vice verfa, required a difpenfation from the Pope ; 
but, to permit the union of a Chriftian princefs and 
an infidel was, I believe, only in the power of a 
Poet; who could plead in extenuation, that 
<< the trueft poetry is the moft feigning.’ We thalt 
find, however, by this Segue/, that Shak{peare, 
if it be his, was not infenfible of the faux pas he 
had committed ; as the marriage is fo very infe- 
licitous, that the Bride, poor thing! remains a 
Virgin: whence the title of this chofen Play or 
Interlude, Tue Viroin QuEEN. 


‘¢’Fore the beginning of this play,” a Sorce- 
refs, (formerly leagued with Sycorax, who was 
banifhed from Argier, or Algiers, to Profpero’s 

ifle) 
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iffe) was enamoured of Abdallah ; he rejecting her 
offers of love, and marrying Claribel, the enraged 
witch prevents confunmymation ; conveys thé un- 


happy par by her ‘* /o potent art” from Tunis, 


and holds thém in durance: but, for that even 
Magick cannot quite feparate a loving married 


pair, they are permitted to fee and converfe with 


each other daily. 


[In this pofture of affairs the fourth A& opens ; 


difcovering Abdallah alone, reclining in a fump- 


fuous pavilion. 
ABDALLAH. 


Nights vapours are difpers’d ;, and the clear morn 
Bluthes like bafhful bride from couch upris’a 5 
Whofe yellow treffes, all difhevell’d; throw 

A golden glare around, creating day ! 

But what is day after drear nights like mine ? 
From my {weet bride eftrang’d, my Claribel! 
Yet, wherefore do I thus indulge defpair : ° 

Still may I hope to be deliver’d hence ; 

Still hope I’fhall regain my throne and crown ;' 
From which, as in a dream, my queen and felf 
By Hyrca’s forcery were hither brought, 

Me for her paramour ; detefted hag! 

And my fair bride her low-degraded flave’! 
But, foft ! I hear the hafteful ftep of love! 

Tis Claribel! fly forrow from my breaft ! 

For where fhe comes nought can abide but joy! 


Enter Claribel. 


E CLARIBEL. 
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THE VIRGIN QUEEN: 


- CLARIBEL. 


My dear Abdallah! mine and Tunis’ lord ! 

Fain would I greet thee with a happy day ; 

But the fell Sorcerefs, Hyrca, wild with ire, 

That her foul paffion ftill you treat with fcorn, 

Since midnight hath been working fpells, and charms, 
The prelude of refolv’d deftruction nigh ! 


ABDALLAH. 


Were’t but myfelf her wicked pow’r could reach, 
I’d meet her utmoft fury with a fmile ; 
Yielding my firm and unpolluted flefh 
By fiery pincers to be burnt and torn! 


CLARIBEL. 


And thinks my love that only him would harm ? 
Thou know’ft whate’er of ill fhould thee betide, 
Mutt wound the foul of doating Claribel ! 

But, for fome hope to mitigate this fear, 

As on the ocean’s marge e’en now I gazed, 

I faw a gallant veffel furl her fails ; 

Whilft from her boat ftept divers on the fhore: 
And fee, dear lord, already they approach. 


Enter Profpero and Miranda. 
MIRANDA. 
’Befeéch you, Sir! venture no farther on r 


PROSPERO. 


Fear nothing, dear!—lo, yonder are a pairy 
Of human form, and moft majeftic port ; 
I will aecoft them, 


MIRANDA, 
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MIRANDA. 


Rather, Sir, avoid them ! 
They’re fpirits! and, tho’ one feems fair and good, 
That, with fo dark an hue, is fure a fiend ! 


PROSPERO. 


Colle& thyfelf, my child !—’tis but the tin 
Peculiar to the race in Africk born, 

Upon which coaft we now in fafety tread ; 

Ben fuch a one, yet courteous as‘ourfelves, 

Did Ferd’nand’s fitter, Claribel, late wed : 
Should this man prove like what Fame blazons him, 
And from -fell Sycorax’ malice Heav’n doth fhield, 
We cannot doubt of fuccour in our need. | 


CLARIBEL, 
Heard you, Abdallah, what this ftranger faid ? 


ABDALLAH. 


I did; and am abforb’d in wonder, {weet ! 
’Pleafe you, approach, grave Sir! and you, fair maid! 
Nor lack for aught, fave what we alfo want, 


Enter Ferdinand, bis fword dravia; and, foon after, Alonzo, 
Gonzalo, Adrian, and Francifco. 


~ FERDINAND. 


The beaft no longer feems invulnerable, | 
But fhuns my fword ; and, with his foul compeers, . 
Growling, a different track from us purfues. 


Fea PROSPERO. 
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PROSPERO. 


To fhare my fortunes fince ye all perfift, 

As yet, ’thank Heav’n! we are not only fafe, 

But Janded on a feeming plenteous fpot; ~ 

Where are inhabitants, of manners mild 

Ag their foft climate’s {weet furrounding air. 
Y | ’ 


ALONSO. 


The Moorifh king, Abdallah, and my child? 
Tis fure enchanted ground !—Are we in Tunis, 
A delufive dream,—or, is it witchcraft all ? 


GONZALO. 


Witchcraft, I doubt! and thefe but devils, Sir, 
Hid in your children’s fhapes. | be 


ALONSO. . 


_Art thou my child, 
‘Aninfubftantial fhade, or wicked fiend ¢ 


FER DINAND, embracing Claribel. 
Shade is it none, but Claribel herfelf;— 
No fiend had ever pow’r to look fo fair! 
CLARIBEL, kueeling to Alonfo. 


Aftonifhment hath held me dumb till now !— 
’Tis your own Claribel, your wretched child! 


ALONSO, 


Ha! wherefore wretched? Speak, ungrateful king! 
Did I deprive our Europe of thofe charms, | 
To have my child in Tunis wretched made ? 


CLARIBEL. 
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CLARIBEL. 


Oh, no! alack, Sir, we are far from thence ! 


ABDALLAH. 


Great king of Naples! my moft honour’d fire ! 
Whom to behold again, was paft my hope ;— 
Fly with your goodly company this place, 

And refcue hence your Claribel and fon! 

But, if that may not be, fecure yourfelves. 


ALONSO. 


What means my fon! know you of ill awaits ? 


ABDALLAH. 


Here ’bides a potent Sorcerefs ; by whofe art 
-From Tunis we were hither ftrangely brought, 

Soon as your royal fleet had homeward fail’d ; 

Myfelf the object of her foul defire, 

My virgin-bride degraded to a flave! 

Her the vile witch would elfewhere fain have ftay’d, 

But had not pow’r; and, though till now debarr’d 

Chatte Hymen’s rites, on each returning morn . 

Like th’eaftern fun fhe glads my longing eye ! 

For witchcraft cannot quite divide the pair, 

Whofe hearts by love and wedlock are entwin’d! 


PROSPERO. 


Myfterious Heav’n fure pointed out this path 

To free from hence thefe twain ! my mind’s at reft! 
Let us, my friends, ftrait victual home our fhip 5 
And, nought impeding, quickly re-embark.— 
Come, I’llinfiruét you, Sirs, how to enfnare 


The 
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The fkipping kid, and dappled, bounding fawn ; 
Whilft younger Ferdinand doth agile climb | 
The cliffs and trees, for birdlings nefted there. 


FERDINAND. 


Miranda, {weet ! ftay thou with Claribel, 
Thy Ferdinand’s lov’d fifter, and now thine ; 
I muft accompany our fires and friends, 
Swift as the roe-buck to outftrip our game! 


ABDALLAH, 


Pil guide you, Sirs, to where you'll plenteous find 
The finn’d or feather’d race ; unto the haunts 

Of the fleet venifon, the clamb’ring kid, 

And, though to flaughter them doth irk my heart ! 
The lambkin, frifking near his feecy dam : 

Or, if a nobler game you would purfue, 

The boar, fierce buffalo, and angry bear.* 


PROSPERO. 


Lead on, great Sir! ’twill be a royal chafe, 
Wherein a king doth roufe for us our game! 

Stay with this fair one, chuck! nor fear mifchance. 
This wond’rous meeting Heav’n, I’m fure, defign’d 
Che foretafte of ftill greater blifs in ftore! 


[ Exeunt all but Claribel and Miranda. 
CLARIBEL. 


Stranger ! with whom my Ferdinand feems charm’d, 
Say, whence and who thon art ?}—a queen ?—his bride ? 
Whom, fince my nuptials, he hath woo’d and wed ? 


MIRANDA. 


* I fear that Shakfpeare, or his imitator, has, in this enumeration of 


creatures, mentioned fome not indigenous to the northern coaft of Africa ; 
where the fcene is now fuppofed to lie, 
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MIRANDA. 


Anfwer me firft.—Why did you kifs my love ? 
T much admivr’d, till then, your angel-face ! 
Are you an angel, or of woman-kind ? 

For nought to judge by faw I e’er before ; 
Except the mocking fhadow of myfelf, 

And Ariel, my grave fire’s angelick {prite ; 
You moft refemble me, tho’ fairer far ! 


CLARIBEL. 


Thy fpeech is paffing ftrange ! but, if’t be footh, ‘ 
Thy innocence deceives thee overmuch. 

No more can I, a woman as thou art, 

Compare with thee, fairer than beauty’s queen, 

Than can with Ferdinand the Moor, my lord ; 

Whom, ne’erthelefs, paft health or life I love ! 


MIRANDA. 


What, that dark creature !—’tis not poffible ;—~ 
As foon the {wan may on the raven dote ! 


CLARIBEL. 


I thought like thee when firft the Moor I faw, 
And almoft loath’d where duty bade me love ; 
But my Abdallah has a fnow-white foul, | 
Which o’er his hue a bleaching luftre throws ! * 
*Thas won that heart Alonfo could not give, 
And chang’d my meer obedience into choice. 
Then be not jealous, faireft ! thou’ft no caufe ;’ 
Much asa fifter fhould I Ferd’nand love, 

But truly, no jot more. 


# This reminds us of Defdemona’s expreffion ;—~ 
“ ¥ faw Othello’s vifage in his mind,’”” 


MIRANDA, 
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MIRANDA. 


Jealous! what’s that ? 

Is ita Naples, or a Tunis word ? 

I know not what it means ;—but am content ! 
So kind you look, and fair you fpeak, I’m fure 
You cannot mean to do me any wrong. 


CLARIBEL. 


Come, then, fweet-heart! and, in the adjacent bow’r, 
Repofe thee’till our lords and fires return ; 

Tafte of the pine, or more nutritious fig ; 

Whilft the pomegranate and fharp citron’s juice, 
Temp’ring each other, form thy mingled draught. 


MIRANDA. 


Shew me, I pray, to the clear, running ftream ; 
With, if you have’t, a little new-drawn milk ; 
Some berries, cracknels, or ripe ears of corn ; 
And, our Creator thanking firft, then thee 
For thy much goodnefs to a {tranger-maid ; 
[’'ll break my faft, nor covet daintier fare 


Caliban, with the two villains, Anthonio and 
Sebaftian, having remained’ perdue, enter, and 
fuddenly feize the unguarded females ;' a conteft 
enfues between the three brutes on their account : 
Anthonio claiming. to have Claribel, and Sebaf~ 
tian attaching: himfelf to Miranda. 


CALIBANs 


But whom fhall I have, if you each take one? 


My miftrefs have I ever hunger’d for! ee 
Sty’d 
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Sty’d in a rock with her, on acorns fed, 
Sea-brine, or ftagnant, mantled-pool, to drink, 
On her alone I, gluttoning, could have gorg’d, 
And nothing lack’d; having my nonpareil! 
[ Attempting to cla/p Miranda. 


~ 


MIRANDA. 


Save me, Anthonio ! fave your helplefs niece { 


ANTHONIO. 


My charge ts here ;—-Sebaflian you will fhield. 


SEBASTIAN. 


Forego your hold !—-Miranda muft be mine! 
The other female, if Anthonio lift, 
Thou’rt free to take ; but this }°ll guard with life { 


CALIBAN. 


’Tis well there is another to appeate; 

Elfe her F’d have, or will or nill ye, lord ! 

This is as red and white, and finer far ! 

Wilt thou be mine, my jay, my parroquet ? 

Thou'rt wond’rous gaudy ; I fhall love thee much !'* 


ANTHONIO. 


Stand off, fir brute! this is my lovely prize j= 
Miranda you declar’d was your defire ;— 
Her muft you have, or none! 


* This filthy monfter having, in Te Tempefi, fuggefted to Stephane 
that he might poffefs Miranda ; it is not to be wondered at, that he is 
here content to exchange her for Claribel, 


& CALIBAN 
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CALIBAN. 

Oh, oh, oh, oh + [ Roaring tremendoully quith Angers 
CLARIBEL. 


Heav’n, what a conteft! 


MIRANDA: 
No way to efcape ° 
CALIBAN. 


What, am I both denied >—-then, both I’ll have ! 
Your holds forego, and quit them {trait to me, 

Or, by my dam’s god, Setebos, I {wear, 

[ll flay ye, quick! then tear you joint from joint !* 


(Caliban feizing the men, the females get free.) 


CLARIBEL. 
Fly, fly! Abdallah! 
MIRANDA. 


Ferd’nand! father! friends! 
[Eweunt, feverally. 


CALIBAN. 
Let loofe; ye barnacles ! they both are flown! 
® Vii flay ye quick | &c. —Quick may here fignify either a/ive or imme= 
diately; the former I conceive to have been the Author’s idea, as it gives 


the more fpirited and favage meaning. J’// flay you alive, is a common 
expreffion from vulgar parents and nur fes to froward children. 


ANTHONIO. 
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ANTHONIO. 


We hold thee not !—’tis thou detaineft us ! 
Darting your talons through our robes and fkins, 
Which you can fearce withdraw t 


SEBASTIAN. 
1m ftruck to th’bone! 
CALIBAN. 
Thus, then, I wrench them forth ! 


ANTHONIO and SEBASTIAN. 


Oh! 
CALIBAN. 


Howl ye? dogs! 

If I could tarry I would give ye caufe ; 

And into atoms rend your quivering hearts ! 
(Exeunt, feverally. 


Comick matter now, a3 throughout the play, 
takes place ; which relieves the weight and terror 
of the ferious fcenes. 


The fifth A& commences with the Montter, 
in purfuit of the females. 


CALIBAN. 


I can find neither ! and could tear myfelf 
For letting them, fo dolt-like, both efcape | 


Had I kept either of them ’t had fuflic’d 5 
G 2 _ Though 
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Sat 


Though my own mittrefs leifer I’d enjoy !* 
Nor can I fpy my dam! I hop’d t’have feen 
- The wond’rous fpirit, when we reach’d the land, 


Deftroy that tyrant Profper! or, while-ere, 

I had done’t upon the fea! but, what comes here ? 
Methinks I hear a footfall m yon dell ; 

Perchance itis my mifirefs ;—that it may ! 

I will enbufh me ! then, fhould fhe approach, 
Like cat-a-mountain fpringing, feize my prey ! 


MIRANDA, extering. 
Whither, ah whither fhall I bend my fteps, 
To feek my ftraying father and dear lord t 
Or hide me from-———Protect me, heav’?n! [I’m caught! 


CALIBAN. 


*Scape if thou can’{t again ! now thou art mine, 
*Spite of thofe chattering and deceitful apes ; 
Who would have talk’d me out of thee, my right ! 
Or that much finer, but lefs beauteous, fhe. 


MIRANDA. 


Be gentle, Caliban !—gripe not fo hard ! 
Left with your talons my frail fkin you tear! 


CALIBAN. 


I cannot harm thee !—tho’ I meant thee fcathe, 
In punifhment for thy late fcornful flouts! 
Be thou but kind, I will be fo to thee! 
MIRANDA. 

* This erotick ufe of the verb enjoy, I thought not Shakfpearean, till, I 
yecolle&ted the following paflage in King Lear :-—— 


« neither can be enjoy’d, 


«© Tf both remain alive.” 
Yet, can it be imagined that Caliban could have learnt it, with this pecu- 
liar andindelicate fenfe, from his only teachers, Profpero and Miranda ? 
I fear the author, whether ancient or modern, in this inftance forgot 


bamfelf, 
nimielf, 


THE VIRGIN QUEEN, §3 


MIRANDA. 


Alack, alack ! when was I otherwife ? 


CALIBAN. 


Full oft to me! although I ever lov'd, . 

And fondled thee !—— When firft into my ifle 
Profper, a puling babe, Miranda brought ; 

Weeping through hunger, fhiv’ring with bleak winds ; 
I lick’d the tears from thy frore, blubber*d cheeks, 
Noufled and chafed thee in my hairy arms, 

Hugging thee clofe as marmofets their young ; 

Fed thee with eggs ;——into thy pretty mouth 

From the goat’s dug prefs’d the warm, foft’ring milk ; 
Of thiftle-down and gofs’mer made thy bed ; 

Then hufh’d and lullaby’d thee to thy fleep, 

And lack’d my own, that thine might be fecure. 


MIRANDA. 


T ever ftrove to thank thee for’t ; and full, 

As from my father fpeech and fenfe I learn’d, 
Delighted in imparting both to thee ! 

I never laid upon thee harfh command ; 
Affifted always to trim up our cell ; 

And, in each look, word, deed, was ever kind ! 


CALIBAN. 


But kinder far to Ferdinand ! though he 
Ne’er nurs’d, nor ftroak’d, nor fed, nor fondled thee 
In our lime-grove I lurk’d behind a bufh, 
And faw the lack-beard kifs that down-like hand ; 
I could have claw?d his lips off, had I dar’d! 
But now, from Profper’s magick-pow’r I’m free 3 
Him and my hated rival laugh to {corn ; 
Here have'thee, and will make thee ftrait my own ! 
| MIRANDA, 


4 THE VIRGIN QUEEN. 


tyra 


MIRANDA. 


O, Ferdinand! my love! where haft thou ftray’d? 
Hafte, and deliver me from this vile thrall ! 


CALIBAN. 


’Twere death, fhould Ferd’nand interrupt me now ! 
Though I feem’d fearful late, and fhunn’d his {word, 
>Twas but in craft, to compafs what hath happ’d ; 
Then ftint this din, aud let thine eyes foft beam ; 
Nor fcorn, nor flout, for I’m not fmooth as he! 


In beauty what I lack I have in ftrength ; 

More needful, to proteét and get thee food! 

ll fetch thee, miftrefs! {weet birds from the grove ; 
Gather th’empurpled grape for thy repatt ; 

And weave a flow’ry garland, thee to crown 

Queen of this unknown clime and me, for aye! 
Give me the honey of thy lips in lieu, 

And let me clip thee ! 


MIRANDA, 


Montter ! ftand aloof ! 

I feel ftrange courage, and unufual flrength ; 
Nor longer fear thee or thy brutal force ¢ 

A heavenly in{piration doth affure 

No ill fhall ’gainft.a fpotlefs maid prevail ! 

The Lybian lion at my feet would crouch, 

Tho’ hunger-driv’n, if what I’ve read be true; 
Nor murkiett fiends, nor thou, more dreadful yet, 
Can foil or harm troth-plighted, clear virginity ! 


The laft fpeech from Caliban reminds one of 
the witch’s fon and Florimell, in The Faerie Queene* 


of 


* The Faerie Queene.—This is the true orthography of Shakfpeare’s 
rime. See the earlieft editions of that delightful Poem, qto. 1590, and 
1696; in the fecend ftanza of which we read, net Virginn, but Virgin. 

. “ Helpe 


THE VIRGIN QUEEN. at 


of Spenfer ; whom we know Shakfpeare admired, 
and from whom it is evidently copied: Miranda’s 
reply, if it be not Shakfpeare’s writing, was pro- 
bably founded on a fublime paffage in Milton’s 
Mak at Ludlow Cafile. 


And here muft I conclude thefe extracts ; 
being 
PP cael Mnaaasi es an BORE AY 2 


“© Ty tell the fecrets of the prifon-houfe,” 


ii 4 
wherein the forcerefs Hyrca, and the fpirit of Sy- 
corax, affemble the unhappy voyagers, &c. no, 


“¢ ¢his infernat Jlazon muft not be !” 


Whether or not the entire play of Lhe Virgin 
Oueen will ever be made publick, J do not know ; 
nor, if it be not Shak{fpeare’s, will, I fuppofe, 
any body care! 


F. G. WALDRON. 
Fanuary 28, 179. 


oS ie a SU 


«“ Helpe then, O holy virgin chiefe of nyne.” 1590. 
“ Helpe then, 6 holy Virgin chiefe of nine.” 1596. 


Inthe “ Deed of Trufi to Yobn Hemyngc,” We read The Virginn Quene ; it 
might as well have been, sn the true cockney ftyle, The Wurginn Quean. 

The premature ufe of the word Viewe, in the fenfe affigned to it in 
¢ Viewe o my Mafterre Irelands houfe,” will, I believe, fhortly be dif- 
cuffed, with other congenial topicks, by a much abler pen than mine ? 
when, if I miftake not, it will be inconteftibly proved, that the ortho~ 
graphy of eve the name SHAKSPEARE, in the pretended autographs of the 
Poet himfelf, in Mr. Ireland’s volume; is abfolutely-and undeniably WRONG! 


ERRATA. 


By a cafual omiffion in page 10, an expreffion in the paragraph 
relating to the hand-writing and fignature of the Earl of South: 
ampton’s letter, erroneoufly applies to Shakfpeare’s letter to the 
Earl. The reader is requeited, therefore, to infert the few 
words printed below in Italicks, that the paffage may ftand 
thus ;—— 

The ferawl of tte Earl’s anfwer to this fublime and bloom- 
ing letter, &c. 

In p. 32, line 1, for, there's te queftion, read, there’s 
queftion. 

Idem, line 20, for orderd, read ordered, 

In p. 40, inftead of, For a royal Proteffant, &c. read, For a 
royal Papift to marry a Proteftant, as in the cafe of Henrietta 
Maria of France, and our king Charles the firft, required a 
difpenfation, &c. 


Fuft publifhed by F. G. Waldron, 

The Loves of TRo1Lus and Creseip, written by Crave 
cer, with A Commentary by Sir Francis Kinaffon, from — 
the original MS. never before printed, Price Zwa Shilling’ 
and Six Pence. 

Of whom may alfo be had, by the fame Editor, 

THE SAD SHEPHERD; or, 4 Tale of Robin Hood: 
a fragment. written by Ben Jonfon, With a CONTINU- 
ATION, Notes, and: Appendix. 

THE LITERARY MUSEUM ; ov; Ancient and Modern 
Repofitory; comprifing icarce and curious Yraéis, Poetry, 
Dramas, Biography, and Criticifm. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL MIRROR ; comprifing a feries 
of Ancient and Modern Englifo Portraits. . 

THE ANCIENT and MODERN MISCELLANY ; or; 
Shak{perean Mufenm. 

HEIGHO FOR AHUSBAND! a Comedy in Four Atis¢ 

THE PRODIGAL: a ferious Drama, in Two Aéts. 

Both acted, with great applaufe, at The Theatre-Royal, in 
the Hay-market. 


Likewife Mr. FRELAND’s Volume of MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS, &c. 
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COMPARATIVE REVIEW, 


&e. 


ig is not becatrfe the ftyle or the matter of 
Mr. Boaden’s Critical’ Examination of ‘the 
Shakfpeare MSS. appears to poffefs any intrinfic 
merit, that it is: made‘ thé fubject’ of confidera- 
tion in the following ‘pages. Much lefs is this 
flight attempt dictated by any apprehenfion 
that the authenticity of thofe MSS. will bema- 
terially affected, either by: the arguments of 
fuch an examiner, or the detection: of his fo- 
phiftry. But when an individual pretends to 
direct the tafte of the public, when) relying on 
the fancied ingenuity and importance of» his 
criticifin, he attempts to depreciate ‘real merit, 
it becomes, at leaft, neceflary'to ¢xamine the 
purity of his motives, and the.confiftency of his 
conduct. 


The .authenticity of the MSS: inthe’ hands 
of Mr..Ireland, muft.ultimately be referred to 
a higher tribunal, and undergo:a ‘trial, from. 
ea B which 


i 

| 
he 

: 
| 
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which the Author of this Effay doubts not they 
Will derive additional luftre, and more perma- 
nent credit. They mutt ultimately ftand or 
fall, according as theyfhall anfwer the fevereft 
teft of critical inveftigation ; but that decifion 
mutt, for the prefent, be ‘delayed; becaufe the. 
hoft of erudite commentators will not fee thei, 
left they fhould be convinced. 


In the mean while, a champion has ftepped 
forth, of -too little, confequence;’ either from 
ability or ; reputatiin,® to.give fersous: alarm to 
thofe.ivho. feel interefted. in that fuccets Or 
the IMSS...which truth feems to ;demand.— 
To prevent, however, any bias which! the pub- 
lic mind may receive from ‘the exertions of ‘an 


unanfwered “opponent; however. contemptible, 


his:condemnation. is here drawn from his, own 
mouth }and‘it is prefamed, that, fuch:a proof 
ef inconfiftency and,jimpotence will fhew) him 
tobe totally unworthy of attention; and will 
ahable Mr. Ireland’ te, go forward undifturbed 
in eftablithing the, authenticity of his valuable 
MSS. cby:the fure 'teftimony of intrinfie>exces- 


olénce and indubitable fact. 


Mr. Boaden, in a letter recently addreffed, to 
Bini Steewens,: telative do ‘the: IMSS. or the 
> # PhO writer means og! to fpeale’ oF Mr: 'Boadtii’s 
Chiveracy | repatation: - 

| ee 
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hands of Mr. Ireland, lays claim, to the.charac- 


ter of fincerity, fromthe apparently frank and, 


open avowal of the favourable impreffion which 


thofe; MSS. .at -firft, made upon ‘him,, together~ 


with: the very. different opinions which -/he now 


entertains. Such. a. ftatement, on, the -firft - 


view, appears like the dictate of candour ;, but 
in order to fubftantiate it, the caufes, of this 
total change of fentiment fhould .be,accurately, 
detailed, and fhould, be proved to; be adequate 
to the effects which they are faid to have pro- 
duced. If this fhall not appear to.be,the cafe 
in Mr. Boaden’s inftance, if his arguments, (or 
rather attempts’ at, argument) fhall be found 
totally, nugatory, and.if the reafons for com- 
mendation hall remain in full force, or even 
acquire additional firength, «/A//#. the, critic 


tng 


avows, a determined hoftility; what kind ‘of | 


opinion can we form of his.abilities or integrity? 
Mut, we not fuppofe that fome perfonal pique 
or, petty refentment lurks in his mind, or that 
fome ftrange caprice has perverted his intellect ¢ 
In fhort, muft we not conclude that the man 
who:thus fteps: forward as a public cenfar, is’ 
himfelf liable to. the imputation either of igno- 
rance or malevolence ? 


f . , 
: 1 
I € ; g J 


It is 2. circumftance very favourable to the 
MSS.<that the /ight. of them has feldom failed to 
Ba pro- 
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produce at leaf a conviction of their authenticity, - 
In Mr. Boaden it did more, it produced: an 
ss‘ enthufiafm’——" a tremor of the pureft de- 
«“Tieht :” and for days, and weeks, and moriths 
after he had feen them, he retained fuch-a per- 
fuafion of their excellencé, as (in the language 
of his: own paragraph) “ made all fcepticifm 
<< ridiculous.” But all this, it now feems, was 
error! an’error, however, which is exeufed by’ 
tle confideration, that * credulity’is no dif- 
‘ wrace,? and that trong enthufiafm 1s 
<* eager to’believe.” * 8 


Let ‘us panfe for a moment, to confider 
what thefe inftances are, in which ‘credu- 
lity is'thus:pardonable ; and of what nature ‘is 
the belief fo induced by enthufiafm.—A ffured- 
ly Mr. Boaden will not affert’ that: credulity 
would ‘be pardonable in the cafe of an im- 
pofture, bearing on its very furface the ftamp 
of falfhood—or, that an enthufia/m firong enough 
to enforce fuch a belief, would be engendered 
by trifling ability, or /uperficial excellence.— 
A little confideration will thew us, that where 
citcumftances occurflattering to long-contracted 
habits, and to firmly-rooted judgment, there, 
and there only, enthufiafm 1s likely to be 


*, See a letter to Geo, Steevens, Efq, p. rand 4-". 


a 


ftrong ; 


KS Be) 


{trong ; there, and there only, belief will pro- 
bably be eager. Such enthufiafm and fuch 
belief can only be overfet by ftronger appeals: 
to the fame paffion, or to the fame judgment. 


Mr. Boaden is very liberal in acknowledging 
in his pamphlet, (what indeed he could not 
deny, becainfe it would have remained recorded 
apainft him in his news-paper,) that. he was at 
firtt ftrongly affeQed in favour of the MSS. ; 
neither does he deny that he admiréd_ their 
fiyle, di&ion, and ‘poetical fpirit; but he 
leaves us to difcover by what new’ light, by 
what cogency of argument, that which was 
once diftinguifhed for “ the utmoft delicacy of 
‘< paffion, and poetical fpirit,” became after- 
wards “ worthy of no other notice, than that 
‘<< of being metrically fmooth;”—that which 
was “ rationally pious, and grandly expreffed,” 
bécame ‘* execrable jargon,” the ‘ puerile 
“, quaintnefs, and idiomatic poverty of a me- 
‘ thodift rhapfody.” In order, therefore, to 
account for fo fingular a phenomenon of men- 
tal verfatility, and to teach Mr. Boaden (fhould 
hé really be ignorant,) the nature of his intel- 
IleGtual progrefs, I fhall take the liberty. of 
ftating a few plain and fimplec facts, 


i 3 I begin 
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iff 


Iybegin by premifing,. that Mr. Boaden. is:the: 
declared Editor of the Oracle, a daily. paper,.; 


2?) 


to. which he.naturally wifhes to.attach as much, 
confequence as poffible. With) -this, laudable 
defign in view, as it fhould feem, (for we find 
his paper, from that period, conftantly enriched 
with his remarks on the Shakfpeare MSS.), he 
paid.a vilit to Mr. Ireland,; on,the.14th of Fe- 


bruary, 1795, to infpect what. he.called “ the, 


<< mvaluable remains. of our immortal-bard,’—~ 
What, and, how liberal: his reception...was,, the 
public, was, informed, by the, following, para- 


graph, which appeared.in the Oracle; Feb, 16, 


1795: 


‘* Shakfpeare MSS.—By the obliging polite- 
«< nefs, of Mr. Ireland, of Norfolk-fireet, the 
‘* conductor of this, paper * is enabled te gratify, 
‘*in.a general way, the public curiofity. To 


‘<. particularife, would be Fraudulent and us 


“< grateful,  Befides, the Lear and Vortigern, 
“* there are various papers, the domefficai fada 
‘< of this great man’s life, difeovered. 


‘* A letter to the lady he afterwards) married, 
 diftriguijned for the utmoft delicacy of pafian, 


* For attributing to Mr. Boaden the paragraphs which ap- 
peared in the Oracle reiative to the Shakfpeare MSS. I have 
one fimple reafon, viz. that he was tbe only perfon concerned in 
ike diregtion of that paper that ever vicwed then. ‘ 

and 
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and podtical fpirite Tt inclofes'a lock of hits 


banat ail preieried. 


cray,\ profeffion Of His ‘religious faith, ratio- 


wally ‘pidos, ‘und panel expreffed. 


& Sortie, poctical compliments, and ‘poetical 
exercifes of ‘fancy, ‘amongit the company at 
whofe head he is numbered. Devifes of 
land:;-receipts for money advanced, i&c.> and 
a difcovery relative to Lord Southampton, 
which we forbear tocaniiscipate, reflecting im- 
mortal honour upon thée/bounty of the: one, 
and the modefty of the other.s:{Ithisythe in- 
tention of Mr. Ireland to publith the firft 
volume, with fac-fimiles, af:poflable; iby’ the 
King's birthday); thedecond volume proba- 


bly within the foldwangoyéar + dnd mow, to 
this snew informattin, owe-have -only !to.add, 
iithatthe-convichon produced upon! our tind, *ts 
fuch wasxtoy mitke: all Joepticifin ridieulods,y ‘and 


when we foltow:the fentimentsiof: Dr. Jofeph 
Wharton, we have no fear of our critical or- 
thodoxy.” to Pee te 


The 4 fame, paper of the 21ft contained, fur- 


ther obferyations., to this effet: © When. we 


6S 
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66 


were. favoured with a fight of thefe invalua- 
ble’ remains, we promifed the poffetior that 
no neering animadverfions, written by thofe 

© quho 
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who had never feen them, fhould pafs without 
reply, and probably reproof, One gentle- 
man makes himfelf metry with a Profefiion 
of Faith from Shakfpeare; he, fhall be re- 
duced at once to the plea. of Ignoramus,— 
there happens to be indifputable proof that this 
was the cuftom of theage, nay,°that other 
members of the fame family had done fo. 


<¢ But an objection, has béen urged trium- 
phantly by thofe who have not fen, that a 
gentleman who had-been accuftomed to the 
hand writing of that period, was yet unable 
to read them. 


« The writer of this article is ready to prove 
his acquaintance with the hand writing of 
Elizabeth’s reign, in the firft inftance, and to 
read once more the MSS, in the fecond.—As 


to the filly fiuff about the Poet’s:Courtfhip » 


and the Lock of Hair, with recollection of 
fimilar feelings:and fimilar gifts— 


« We cannot but remember fuch things were, 


> 


** And were mott precious to w= 


«The man who cannot, fhould Hever truft 
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na 
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himfelf with the fubject of Shakfpeare’ s lifé, 
fhould never by a touch * pollute oo page of 
infpiration.’ : 


& On 
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On the 26th of February, Mr. Boaden called 
a fecond time on Mr. Ireland, again expreffed 
his conviction of the authenticity of the MSS. 
and took fo deep an intereft in their fuccefs, as 
to tend on the following day, a letter (of which 
T among others have been favoured with a fight) 
which is only remarkable for the officious zeal 
with which he endeavors to make himfelf a party 
in the ultimate fuccefs of the MSS. an cxtrac& 
will be fufficient to fatisfy the reader— 


°¢ My dear Sir, 

<« Though I {poke from memory 
** when I faid that Hunfdon was Lord Cham- 
“© berlain of Elizabeth’s houfehold, it was cor- 
** rectly{tated—Henry Carey, whom fhe created 
** a baron in the firft year of her reign, had the 
** charge of her perfon at court—and to fecure 
<“ us as to the required date, he was with her 
“at the Tilbury Camp, in the year 1588, and 
** had there the care of her perfon.——I think 
“ this ample fatisfaction upon the fubject, and 
** lofe no twme in fending it. ‘This, or any 
*« deeper inquiry, will be but a poor return for the 
“ favour of your unreferved communication.” 


On the 28th appeared the following: 


C « The 
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“« The MSS. of Shak{peare, 


‘«¢ The public look up to us for a faithful 
account of thefe important papers—what we 
have opportunity to examine, we fhall, from 
time to time, report with the moft /crupulous 


<< fidelity. We have read a confiderable portion 


6¢ 


of the MSS. Lear.—In the title page, the 
Great Bard profeffes to have taken the ftory 
from Hollinfhead, and has, in the true fpirit 
of modefty, apologized for the liberty he took 
in departing from the exact ftatements of 
the Chronicle. — There is a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to Shakfpeare, when the 
Poet was manager of the Globe, command- 
ing him with dis beft players to play before 
her, and thanking him for fome verfes which 
her Majefty much admired.—We think it 
will be clearly proved that all the degrading 
nonfenfe, of his holding horfes, &c. will be 
found utterly fictitious, and that this great 
man was the Garrick of his age, careffed for 
his powers by every one great and illuftrious, 
the gentle friend of genius, and moft excellent 


® in the quality he profeffed—” 
On the 23d of April, this paragraph ap-— 
peared— 


6 The 


{ 1 ) 

‘¢ The Shakfperiana, which have been fo 
“¢ luckily difcovered are now confidered as ge- 
“© nuine by all, but thofe, who illiberally refu/e 
** to be convinced by infpedion.” 


For fo long a period as this, a period of more 
than two months, at leaft, was Mr.. Boaden, 
(a director of the public tafte, and a playwright) 
deceived, nay (if we regard his own account) 
tendered the partifan of ‘* impofture,” and 
» that too, by ** one of the moft bungling per- 
“* formances of the kind ever exhibited.’”"—Du- 
ring all this time, did Mr. Boaden never. “* refed 
“© in his clofet upon circimflarices recorded 2”? * Did 
he never think of the orthography, the nze, 
the tye, and the whole language, “ /o clogged 
“© and confounded by unneceffary letters?” Or, 
if his “ eager enthufiafm kept him fo long 
 inadelirium of blind admiration;”’ on what 
was that enthufiafm founded? . Was it, that 
°° i the Lear, the MSS. follows the worft read- 
“° ing, where the readings are various? that it 
“© cuts the knot of difficulties which a legitimate 
<< copy would naturally untie, and that its interpo- 
*< lations are not in the manner of Shak/peare ?” + 
or was it from ‘* the juvenile ftyle” of the letter 


* See Letter, Page 2. { Idem, P. 35. 
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to Anna Hatherwaye, the “ flatnefs” and 
“aveakne/s” of that to Lord Southampton, or 
“ the. execrable jargon” of the profeffion of 
Faith ?— 


If Mr. Boaden can reconcile all thefe con- 
tradiclions, if he can prove that ab/urdity is a 
natural fource of admiration, or that an “ intel- 
“ dizent” critic could be for months decerved by 
*‘ an unfkilfully executed and manifeft delu- 
“ fion,’ we fhall be then ready to concede fo 
much to his ingenuity as to liften patiently to 
his comments; or, perhaps, even to compare 
his Vortigern with the play which is about to 
appear. If the only objections which Mr. 
Boaden now brings forward were chronological 
doubts, or hittorical fcepticifm—if he had been 
content to allow to the MSS. the fame literary 
excellence, which they at firft appeared to him 
fo eminently to poffets, there would have been 
at leaft a conjiftency in his efforts—but in thus 
heaping Pelion upon Offa, in thus going beyond 
his ftrength, he but out-herods Herod, and 


‘“ nyurders impoflibility, to make, 
© What flould be faint work.” 


The preceding obfervations have fufficiently 
proved how admirably Mr. Boaden is fitted for 
! the 


(ag ,.} 
the tafk he has undertaken, and how well he 
has confidered the Poet’s advice— 


«“ Sumite materiam, veftris qui fcribitis equam, 
“¢ Viribus.” 


The remainder of thefe pages, fhall be de-. 


voted to the fpecific arguments which he al- 


ledges, and whofe intrinfic merit fhall be accu- 


rately ftated and fairly examined. 


Previoufly, however, to entering upon this 
difcuffion, it may not be amis to obferve gene- 
rally upon the queftion of literary impofture, 
that in all known attempts of the kind, 
the conduct of the parties concerned hath 
been diametrically oppofite to that of the pof- 
feffor of the MSS. in queftion—in the former 
cafes, the reader will invariably find all fearch 
to have been eluded, all documents withheld, 
(fave in the inftance of Chatterton, * whofe for- 
geries would have remained lefs impeachable, 


without them) in every feature he will per-_ 


ceive evident defects of fiyle, palpable ana- 
chronifms, and confiftency—only in error.— 


* See an account of the {mall bit of parchment pro- 
duced to Catcott of Briftol, in Gregory’s Life of Chatter- 
ton-+-and Mr. H. Croft’s Love and Madneis. 


Let 
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Let him then turn his eye to the circumftaricé 


of Mr. Ireland, and he will find, that that 
gentleman has not only zof eluded all fearch, 


but has invited, nay encouraged the moft rigo- 
5) y é 

rous /crutiny. He has fuffered the ableft anti- 

quaries, and moft learned men in other refpects, 


to examine the MSS. whenever they pleafed— 
he has fhut his doors tono man. And what, 
let me afk, is the refult of this invitation to 
fcrutiny? not a difcovery of defects, nora con- 
viction of impofture,—but an almoft unani- 


mous attention to their authenticity; and all this, 
notwithftanding the MSS. and their accom- 
paniments, confift of more than 10,000 lines, 
in the hand writing of the Bard himfelf, more 
than a hundred volumes (as it fhould feem part 
of his library) with MSS. annotations; befides 
deeds and legal inftruments, in great number! 


“7? From thefe circumftances, I think it fair to in- 
fer, that no doubts can arife as to their validity, 
but in the minds of thofe perfons whofe want of 
candour or honefty, or whofe literary de/peration 
will not fuffer them to infpect, left they be 
forced (which they affuredly, in my opinion, 
would be) to believe m thezs, 


I return to Mr. Boaden, who in the opening 
of his letter juftly fiates, that the ultimate de- 
eifion 
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cifion upon the authenticity of the MSS. muit 
depend on their “ mfernal evidence.” ‘This 
candid profeffion, however, is contradicted jm 
efiedi, by nearly three pages of indirect infinu- 
ation againfi the concealment of a fact, which 
it is allowed on all hands is nugatory—It is of 
no importance to the world at large, in what 
family, or by what means the writings of our 
divine Bard may have been difcovered ; they 
need no pedigree and efcutcheon to prove their 
defcent, the ftamp and animation of their au- 
thor is to be found in their ftyle, diction, and 
fentiment. Thefe it is impoffible to forge— 


Pindarum quifquis ftudet imitari 
Jule ceratis ope Deedalea 
Nititur pennis, Hox. 


And it is little to be feared that the fame age 
which could produce fuch performances as 
Fontainville Foreft,. and the Secret. Tribu- 
nal, fhould give birth even to the faint image 
of a Shakfpeare. But ‘in order to obviate 
every idea of an improbability that fuch wri- 
tings fhould actually exift in the prefent day, 
I will quote an authority which Mr. Boaden will 
not probably difpute—that of Mr. Malone,— 
who conjectures that fome “ Letters at leaf,” 
were left by our Bard, and alfo traces, four or 

five: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i adc 

five fources from whence information relative to 
them may be derived. he families to which 
I allude, are thofe of Mr. Bagley, executor of 
Lady Barnard, (the grand-daughter and laft de- 
{cendant of Shak{peare) and of Henry Gilbert, 
Thomas Higgs, and Samuel Cotton, . Efquires, 
who married the three daughters (by a former 
wife) of Sir John Barnard. ‘‘ * I know not,” 
fays Mr. Malone, ‘ whether any defcendants of 
*« thefe, be now living: but if that fhould be 
“ the cafe, among their papers may poffibly be 
«< found fome fragment or other relative to 
“¢ Shakfpeare.” 


I do not pretend to decide whether it was in 
any one of thefe families that the MSS. were 
found by Mr. Ireland, but I ftate this as an 
authority which ought to have weight, at leaft 
with the friends of Meff. Malone and Steevens, 
of the general probability of fuch a difco- 


very. 


The circumftances, however, ftated by Mr. 
Ireland, would rather induce us to conclude that 
the MSS. came from a fource where family 
reafons required a concealment of their origin.— 


* Johnfon’s and Steevens’s Edition) Vol. I. p. 40. laft Edit. 


It 


| Be vee 
it might be, that the gentleman in queftion was 
not very proud of his defcent, or that the man- 
ner in which the papers came into his family, 
reflects no great honor on his anceftry, or, 
indeed, reafons by no means derogatory to his 
honor (though, perhaps,. affecting his feelings 
in a particular way) might induce him to bury 
his name in oblivion. Thefe, are the mere fup- 
pofitions of an unbiaffed judgment, for the 
only knowledge I have of Mr. Ireland, origi- 
nated purely in his being the fortunate poffeffor 
of thefe MSS. and, the only means I have of 


forming a judgment on his conduct, were fup-. 
plied by his candour and liberality in fubmitting _ 


them to general infpection. 


The * idle temarks on Mr. Ireland’s fon, and 
his friendfhip with Mr. Talbot, need no further 
comment than that, if (as Mr. Boaden infi- 
nuates) that friendfhip were in any way difturbed 
by the publication of the MSS. fuch a rupture 
would be faia/ to a forgery of any kind.— 


At length we come to fomething like a re- 
gular attack on the MSS. them{elves—which 
(as far as fuch a farrago can be’ reduced to any 
thing like order) is reducible to thefe heads, 


* See Mr. B.’s pamphlet, p. 4. 
D Viz. 
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viz. Objections againft their appearance and 
orthography; thofe againft the ftyle and fen- 


timent; and thofe drawn from chronological 
and hiftorical confiderations. 


The MSS. which were fhewn Mr. Boaden 
were (as he ftates) * fuch as to ‘* flartle upon 
the very /urface an intelligent reader,” yet he be- 
held them, with + the ‘* tremor of the pureft 
“¢ delight”—touched ‘* the invaluable relics 
** with reverential refpect, and deemed even 
exiftence dearer, as it gave him fo refined a 

atisfaction.”” This enthufiafm then could 
only arife from the merit of the compofition, and 
muft have been deftroyed, if he had known 
any thing of the’ orthography of that age, or in- 
deed, had poffeffed the fmalleft antiquarian 
knowledge. It was at leaft tzvo months before 
Mr. Boaden difcovered that the orthography 
was ‘* after no received fyftem,”’ ‘“ was not 
‘* uniformly particular,” and ‘* that it fet at 
“* defiance the fpelling of all periods.”—This 
addition to his information Mr. Boaden has 
very Jately acquired, and I congratulate him, 
as-I do any learner, upon his progrefs in 
{cience. But— 


ce 


66 


* Mr. B.’s pamphlet, p, 13. ¢ Ibid. p. 2. 


« A little 


Coster.) 


“* A little learning isa dangerous thing, 
** Drink deep, or tafte not of the facred {pring.” 


I would advife him to profecute his ftudies 
with a little more accuracy, and he will find 
that his objections will -vanith, as his know- 
ledge increafes. 


The orthography of that. age was, indeed, 
little reducible to any fixed fiandard, and’end- 
lefs varieties crept into ‘general cuftom, accord- 
ing to the different caprices and difcordant 
judgment of individuals. But that a vatt {uper- 
fluity of letters is generally obfervable, no man 
at all converfant with antient writings. can 
doubt. Ina MS. colleGion of poetry, by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper in the reign of 
Elizabeth, which was fhewn me a few days 
ago by a gentleman.of high reputation ,in the 
law, I find the following couplet : 


“* And what rewarde for this agayne, 
** But cape and knee off feelye menne,” 


And the following ludicrous ftory of a jefter 
and friar, which I will give at length, 


Det ree. OF 


« Of a JustER and a Friar, 


A perte Marchannte feekinge to lowte, 
“© A feelye Fryar in a greate dowte, 

$ Sayde Maf. Fryer I marvell mutche, 

“ Whye tothe Croffe yow doz foe crosucht, 
«© And to the Gallowes croffles tooe 

s¢ Of the like /ubfaunce yow doe not foe. 
Sir quoth the Fryer as muche mufe I 

s¢ What is the caufe and reafon whye 
“My Miftreffe yor. wife being sbroweout 
‘¢ As well beneathe as her fayre fnowte 

* One felf mettell, what meaneth this, 

“ Her lyppes not byppes yow ule to hys.” 


Among the fame collection is a copy of a 
letter from Queen Elizabeth to Sir Amias Pau- 
lett, in which I find the words 


© Condempne €§ farre 

<¢ Ballaunce ‘© paffemge, 
‘© Merritte “© maynteyne, 
«< bidde hur, &c. 


The following inftances have been afforded 
me from the moft authentic records—— 


ce oppenned” «© foomm” 
‘© ogcafionnes” fuyte 
6¢ heere- 


(/ 2Eo } 


© heereuppon” fonne 
66 x 93 ; 
geloufe thenne 
66 7 99 
orre mann 
<6  O7Me., themme 


Mr. Malone has prefented the public * with 
a deed by Shak{peare, concerning a houfe of 
one Ireland's, found in the Featherftonaugh 
family, the orthography of which -bears a ftri- 
king affinity to the deed ‘of gift to Ireland, 
among the prefent MSS. We find therein 
the terms—“ of thone, of thother partye— 
s* sraunted and to Ferme letten—a voyde peece 
‘<< of- Ground—thannunciacion, coevenaunt, 
‘< without delaie—promiffe and graunt, cleerlie 
* acquite—guiftes, &c,”” 


It is unneceflary to fwell this publication, or 
io tire the reader with more numerous examples 
of what no one can doubt, that at a time when 
the Englith language knew fo little of accuracy, 
a great diverfity of orthography muft neceflarily 
have obtained—one-obfervation may not, how- 
ever, be amifs. The prefs being yet in an 
infant ftate, and the learning of the age, being 
confined in a great meafure to the printers, they 


* See Johnfon’s and Steevens’s Ed. p. go. 


took 
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took the liberty of departing from the copy 
before them, whenever they thought themfelves 
capable of improving the orthography, and in 
fome cafes perhaps the arrangement. 


That this is no fpeculative idea, may be ea- 
fily proved by a comparifon of any MSS. with 
a publication of that age; which will manifettly 
prove the fuperior purity of the latter. Thus, 
it fhould feem, that if any thing like a ftandard 
of orthography exifted at that time, it muft have 
been exclufively amongft the printers. 


As corroborative proof, we may obferve, 
that the Lear, and all ‘the papers i the hand 
writing of Shak/peare are of fimilar orthography, 
but that- they differ in this re/pe from the other 
MSS. more particularly from thofe, apparently 
drawn up by profeflional men. 


It fecms probable that'in any attempt at for- 
gery, a /tudious ‘identity in the conftruction of 
words would be preferved’s but inthe MSS. we 
meet with fuch diverfity' as may naturally: be 
fuppofed to arife from'cafual circumftances— 
thus, the fignature “‘Eizabeth” in ‘her own 
hand is' conformable t6 the modern ortho- 
graphy, and tovher exifting autographs, whilft 

nN 
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in the note attached to the fame letter, it is {pelt 
agreeably to Shakfpeare’s general redundancy of 
letters, ‘* Elyzabethe.” 

It may not, perhaps, be firictly within the 
{cope of this publication, (which was merely to 
do away any unfavourable impreffions relative 
to the publifhed papers) to draw an inftance from 
fome of thofe, which though unpublifhed, Mr, 
Ireland liberally difplays. It feems, therefore, 
very appofite to the prefent purpofe, to obferve 
that the name of Spen/er, the Poet, was {pelt in 
his life-time, and in feveral editions of his 
works, in two ways—the one with an s, the 
other with a c, in the laft fyllable,—and ina 
MS. note by Shakfpeare, in the edition of 
1590, “* by Edmund Spen/er,” the name Spen- 
cer occurs—fo little was the regard paid. by 
Shakfpeare to the fetters of cuftom, and fo 
flight his attention “ in the fpontancous flow 
“ of foul,” to fo miferable an obftacle as the 
arrangement or accumulation of letters! 
‘* Half the labour (fays Mr. B.) beftowed upon 
* unneceflary letters would have cleared away 
“ the myftery,”—but this is a labour more 
likely to be felt by the compofitor or editor of 
a journal, than by a Shak{peare, to whom the 
drudgery of correction had been labour indeed. 

Pes With 
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With the confiftency of a frigid critic Mr. B. 
blames the Poet at one time for a neglec¥ of 
attention to his MSS. by the omiffion of punctuation, 
and at another, for his /erupulous care in num- 
bering the lines. ‘This is, indeed, the Worm 
reviling the Oak.—We may further obferve, 
that thefe facts, in themfelves, furnifh ftrong 
arguments againft impofture. Would a forger * 
incumber himfelf with unneceflary letters 
after the fatal model of Chatterton ?—W ould 
he not rather have ftudioufly avoided the 
rock on which that youth fplit? Would 
he not follow the orthography as carefully as he 
muft have done the chara&@er of the MSS. of 
that age? Or is it to be fuppofed that he would 
in one inftance lay himfelf open to detection 
by omitting the labour of punctuation, when 
sn another he fubmitted to the wnneceffary and 
futile drudgery of numeration? 


With refpect to the fuppofition of forgery, 
drawn from the appearance of the papers, I 
find little ftated by Mr. B. worthy of remark. 
He is told, indeed by the fiz artifis of the 
country that “ ¢hey have no doubt but that the 
«© pen and ink drawings are modern.” Who 
are thefe artifts? and what particular art 1s it 
they exercife? If the liberal and enlightened 

: pro- 


ee eee 
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profeffors of painting * be alluded to; they will 
not certainly pronounce fo decifive a. verdid,, 
efpectally on the ground of profefional know- 
ledge. a 

The coloured: drawings of Baffanio and Shy- 
lock ‘perfectly refemble the inferior productions 
of that age, and. the: name ‘‘,J, Hofkins,” 
which appears on the former, is that of.an arti 
of that, day, though it muft undoubtedly be 
confidered as one‘of his earlieft attempts. I have 
heard it rumoured as an objection; that at the 
time of Elizabeth there were no timted drawings, 
which the above are. denominated., , Nothing, 
however, is more certain; than ‘that. at and be- 
fore that time the firft mafters -ufed, in their 
fketches, the method of tinting adopted by 
Hofkins,—in proof of my aflertion, I refer the 
reader to the fketches of Julio Romano and 


* ‘Thofe painters, whom the author of this review has con- 
faulted, and who are not probably zzferior to any whom Mr. B. 
may have applied to, uniformly agree that the productions in 
queftion bear, in their appearance, nothing contradictory to 
the known hiftory of painting. —They are at a lofs to deter- 

-mine Jew the untutored fketches of the Bard himfelf; fhould 
be fubjected to the rigid rules of critical inveftigation.. A rude 
outline witha pen and ink muft in all ages be nearly the fame, 
the'only difference is to be found in the fkill of the performer, 
and the difference of his materials. 
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Titian Defore, and of Reubens in the time of 
Shak/peare. 


Mr. Boaden declares * that the fignature to 
the Deed of Gift “totally departs from the 
« authentic fignature of the Poet,” to which 
broad affertion, we have merely to oppofe the 
teftimony of our fenfes. If ever a conformity ap~ 
peared between different examples of the fame 
hand writing itis to be found'in this fame deed 
when compared either with the other -auto- 
graphs in Mr. Ireland’s poffeffion, or with the 
fac fimiles of Shakfpeare’s hame contaimed in the 
jaft edition of ¢ Johnfon'’sand Steevens’s work—= 
a coniparifon which any geritleman has'itin his 
power to make. 


* Letter, p.-46. 


+ The comparifon of fignatures is not always fatisfa@eey 
proof of authenticity, on account of diverfities which occur 
in the fame perfon’s writing at different times.  In'the Britifh 
Mufeum are-to be feen three fighatures, unaccompanied by 
any date, of the earls of Southampton; one of the father, and 
two faid to be of the fon, the friend of Shakfpeare; the two 
latter on comparifon appear to be widely different from: each 
éther, and from: Mr. Ireland’s MSS. 

In general, however, fignatures, though agreeing perhaps: 
upon the whole, have fome individualodiftinGtions. more or 
lefs minute, according to’ the different \cireumftances which 
may have affected them. | 


+. Letter, p..103. 


We 
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We are next treated, in the letter to Mr. 
Steevens, with the old ftory O. C. P. which 
the author terms “ pithy and profitable” —That 
he has found it profitable 1 muft fuppofe, fince 
he has /o/d it to the public, both i his New/- 
paper and Pamphlet; but as to the ‘* pith” I 
am yet at a lofs to difcover it, except that it 
feems levelled generally againft all old writings. 
{ will, in return, take the liberty of relating a 
fac, which feems to apply forcibly to the quet- 
tion of authenticity in the Shak{peare MSS. 


A claim, not long ago, was fet up, ina court 
of juftice, in fupport of which, deeds and other 
papers, with more than twenty fignatures, faid 
to be of the fame hand writing, were adduced. 
The counfel on the other fide finding, on ex- 
amination, that every one of thefe fignatures 
exactly coincided, defired the witnefs who pro- 
duced them to fign his name twenty times ona 
fheet of paper which-he gave him for the pur- 

'pofe—when, although a general fimilarity of 
character pervaded the whole, each fignature 
evidently bore a fpecific diftinGtion—this cir- 
-cumftance detected one of the blackeft attempts 
at forgery that éver occurred. Let‘us now try 
the MSS. in Mr. Ireland’s poffeffion. by this 
teft: we fhall find the fignatures, and indeed 
the hand writing in general, not in the ftiff 
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formality of a copyift, but in the carelefs hate 
of an original; not in a ftudied uniformity, but 
containing a jfrong though ‘general refem- 


blance. 


One deed or one letter may be forged, perhaps, 
with tolerable accuracy, efpecially by a perfon 
who has the prototype before him; but who — 
can fuppofe that the fame perfon fhould be 
equally Rilled in, forgeries of fo many different 
kinds, and of fo vaft an extent? . The Numpser 
of documents would be alone, I fhould think, 
a very ftrong authenticating circumftance, fince 
every additional paper would furnith an addt- 
tional opportunity of deteGion: but Variety 
fuperadded to Number makes the tafk of mm- 
potture next to an impofibiity.’ ‘This VARIETY 
is to be feen among the prefent MSS. in it’s 
greateft latitude. We here behold. VERsEs, 
Desps, Lerrers, MemoranpumMs, DRAwInes, 
and publifhed Booxs—We-fee them in every 
ftage of  prefervation—from the: extreme * of: 
neatne/s to that of decay—We find them modi- 
fied by all the.cafualties of time and accident— 
>in one cafe, the Ix retains it’s original frefh- 
nefs; in another, “it: is: almoft illegible; in‘a 
third, it appears to have corroded the- paper, 
and inifomeinftances: to have ‘produced the 

pong a ote brig 
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fingular effet of blanching the paper round the 


edge of the letters. * 


Let us hear then no more of the pitiful infinu- 
ations that the poffeffor of thefe MSS. “ draws, 
§° engraves,” that “ he has a tafe for the black 
‘6 fetter,’ &c.—Were his fkill and abilities ten 
times fuperior to what I doubt not he poffeffes, 
it would be difficult to imagine him capable of 
fuch a verfatility of TALENT, | 


Mr. Boaden certainly has not evinced his 
‘* intelligence” as a critic, in his obfervations 
on the form and femblince of the MSS. What 
fhall we fay of him, when he difcuffes the 
{pirit and genius of their flyle? He, who would 
judge the dard of nature, fhould himfelf at leaft 
participate his feelings, fhould have caught a 
breath of that vivid infpiration, a fpark of that 
poetic fire, a beam from that frenzied eye, 


© Which glanced from Heav’n to Earth, from 
s¢ Earth to Heaven.” 


Afk you if the intelligent critic above men- 
tioned anfwers to that defcription >—turn to 


* This circumftance may, be accounted for on chemical 
principles; I have been informed by a gentleman of very fu- 
perior information in this kind of fubjet—that only time can 
have produced the prefent effect. 

3 Fon, 
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“ Fontainville Foreft,” judge ‘* the Secret 
« Tribunal,” examine the profef/ed wmitation of 
« Shak/peare in his Vortigern——“ Weary, ftale, 
«© flat, and unprofitable!” But let us hear Ais 
peculiar opinion of the Bard—the character of 
his mufe (if we would believe this oracle of 
criticifm) * is not fimplicity.” 


The writer, who above all others could 


«© With rapture glow, with pity move, 
‘ Roufe with revenge, or melt with love;” 


o 


who touched the manners in comedy, as he did 
the morals in tragedy, with fo fine a ftroke, and fo 
difcriminating a genius, was not fimple! Mr. 
Boaden has found, I prefume, fome jufifiable ert- 
ticif on a particular paflage or two, where the 
illufirious Shak{peare has fallen from himfelf, (for 
who is al] perfe4?) and degenerated into weak- 
nefs; and upon this ground has ventured to pais 
judgment upon the character of Shakfpeare’s 
mufe. After this, fhall we be furprifed to find 
fimilar judgment pervade the detail of his eriti- 
cifm? \thad been afferted by Mr. Ireland that 
Shak{peare’s flyle was without e/fort—that the 


aflertion was corred, we have hiftorical proof 
in 


os. 

in the celebrated * anecdote of Ben. Johnfon, oi 
if that were infufficient, we need but exercife an 
unprejudiced judgment in the perufal of his 
works—-urged by the impetuofity of his imagi- 
nation, he was continually hurrying onward to 
the grand and ftriking objects of his poem, he 
touched the inferior parts with as carele/s, as he 
did the important ones with a mafterly hand,— 
and in all cafes his errors were rather thofe of 
hafte than of formality. Writing thus, and 
writing with genuine fimplicity, he was fometimes 
incorrect, and this incorreétnefs at once gave 
room for his own fubfequent alterations, and 
furnifhed the players and printers with an ex- 
eufe (in their opinion) for producing thofe 
heaps of ftage trafh with which they encumbered 
his works. ‘“* He might have. written (fays Ma- 
Jone) without a blot, and three or four years 
«* afterwards, he might have impofed additional 
< fcenes alfo without a blot.” 

Whether Mr. Ireland’s MSS. be or be not 
the moft corre@ tranfcript that Shak{peare ever 
made of his Lear, it feems probable that it 
¢ontains none of the: foreign interpolations, 


* See in Johnfon’s and Steevens’s edition, Rowe’s Life of 
Shak{peare. KA 


+ Johnfon’s atid Steevens’s Ed. p. 46. 


though 
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though it may poffibly want the fubfequent tée- 
trenchments and even additions of the Bard 
himfelf. Mr. B. is enabled to: decide that the 
writer of this MS. at jr uwfed'only the fecond 
folio edition, “although im the courfe of the play 
“he acquires evidently a copy of Butler's 
“© quarto of 1608.— The folio of 1623; he 
© does not appear to have feen.’  “Vhe abfur- 
dity of the remark is too evident to. need a com- 
ment. The difcordance of the MSS. both from 
the folio and quarto, proves, imamy, idea, that it 
was taken from neither, fince the author of a 
forgery would at leaft have been confiftent, when 
hehada choice of fubjects tocopyfrom: IJ freely 
acknowledge that one or two inftances of infe- 
fiority in Mr. Ireland’s MSS. would not appear 
t@ the to affect it’s authenticity—Do we not 
know that Shakfpeare himfelf almoft re-wrote 
Romeo.and Juliet? ) 


But if we comé to the particular’ inflances 
cited -by> Mr.: Boaden, we fhall. behold in a 
fironger light his critical powers, and be enabled 
to form a /pecial judgment of the. abilities of 


this cenfor-general. 


Cordelia, it is faid, could never «be made'to 
announce the entrance of her /uitors—might we 
not purfue a contrary mode of argument, and 

| believe 
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believe that zhis was one of thofe mafierly 


touches of nature in which Shak{fpeare fo emi- 


nently excelled, but which often evaporate 
under the grofs touch of editors and commen- 
tators?. The perfevering and Aumble obedience 
of Cordelia might induce her after all the harfh 
treatment of her father, to thew herfelf fill prompt 


in the performance, even of the moft, ¢rifling 


duty, and it would be confiftent with her gen- 
‘lenefs, on the approach of ftrangers to conceal 
every mark of difquiet and domeftic uneafinefs. 


Of the paflages “ altered,” as Mr. B. chufes 
to exprefs himfelf, we have now a copious de- 
tail, and though | by no means think it necef- 
fary to eftablifh the MSS. that they thould al- 
ways contain the bef reading, 1 think I can 
clearly prove that they do not ‘invariably follow 
the worf,” and that Mr. B. at leaft in many 
inftances has been very unfortunate in felecung 
the objects of his criticifm. As it 1s very pro- 
bable that Shakfpeare, who wrote as it were 
« ftans pede in uno,” did not always ftop to 
mmerate his fyllables, or to punctuate his pe- 
riods (certainly not the latter) we may conclude 
that his tranfcript would not, in every inftance, 
divide the verfes exaily as metre required—A 
word, or fyllable might be fubjoined to the end 
of one line, which the eye of a reader, at all 

F con- 


Reread 


converfant with the fubje& might eafily carry 
forward to the fucceeding line. — 


Upon this view of the fubject, though Lown 
with a great degree of diffidence, I have ven- 
tured to give the execration of Lear, trom the 
MSS. with /uch punétuation, and arrangement as 
I thould imagine it to have really received in 
performance. ; 


Tt may be fo—harkex Nature! hear dear Goddefs! 
“¢ Sufpend thy purpofe, if thou wouldef make 

¢¢ This creature frightfrtt—into her womb convey 
“ Sterility ! hah is 
‘¢ Dry up in her the organs of increafe: 

« Andlet no babe fpring thence to honour her. 

“ Butif the muft teem, create her child of fpleen; 
And let it channel wrinkles, on her brow . 
“ Of youth, with accent tears; turn all her pains 
‘¢ To laughter and contempt; that fhe may know 
“ How fharp and like a ferpent’s tooth it is, 


~ 


‘ To havea thanklefs child.’ 


The deviations fcom the MSS. “ hearken®. in 
the firft, and “ wouldeft” in the fecond line, are 
only fuch /yllabic extenfion asa {peaker would 
almoft unavoidably introduce. The m/ertion of 
thence or fome fuch word, in the fixth line, and 
the omiffion of. rude, before daughter in. the 
tenth, infer, perhaps, a more fcrupulous atten; 
tion to metre than that age was remarkable for, 

and 
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and the word create in the feventh line, may, 
by a very common licence, be allowed to pafs 
as two fhort fyllables or one long one.* The 
break in the fourth line feems juftified by the 
fenfe, and is perfectly confonant to the ftyle of 
_ Shakfpeare in many parts of this fame play—~ 
the word accent for /harp, in the ninth, is at 
leaft equal to cadent it’s modern fubftitute. 


It will pethaps be objected, that the neceffity 
of fuch alterations implies a defect in the MSS. 
but the /wme confideration feems to /brengthen 
their authenticity; for however incorrect an 
author may be in fis original tranfcript, it is 
hardly to be conceived that a forger would vo- 
luntarily expote himfelf to critical objection, by 
unneceffury faperfluity or omiffion. 


The fecond quotation .of Mr. B. feems to 
eftablith the probability, of Aafe in fome in- 
ftances of Shakfpeare’s.; writing, .by.the,antro- 
duGtion of “ play this part again,” which 
fhould be marginal, into the text. 


* Mr. Malone obferves that the words father, brother, mo- 
ther, and many of fimilar found, were ufed by Shak{peare 
as monofyllables. See note in fc. 4, act 3 of Leary page 154- 
Johnfon and Steevens’s laft edition. 
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The MSS. prefent us with this beautifut 
idea, 


« Kill thy phyfician, and the fee beftow 
“* Upon the /foul-difeafe,” 


~ Calling to immediate recollection the “* mind 
6° difeafed” of Macbeth, but which Mr. Boaden 
with equal delicacy of tafte, and accuracy of 
judgment, would change to ‘ the foul difeafe. 
This may have been ane of the corrections 
which occurred to him from “ the reflection 
“ inhis clofet upon circumflances recorded, and 
ce by applying to tAmgs the rule of Chronology.” 


F pafs over feveral paffages felected by Mr, 
B. merely as {pecimens of incorrectnefs, to come 
to thofe, on which he attempts to difplay his 
critical powers. _ On the paflage 


*¢ Truth’s a dog that muft to kennel, whilé my lady brach 
*¢ may ftand'by the fire and ftink.” | 


A learned * emendation is offered of broack 
for brach—Mr,. Boaden is, perhaps, ignorant 
that 


* In.thefe emendations Mr. B. feems to be by no means 
fortunate, ‘a little further on he ‘offers to correét the words 


“ diffolution of ftanding armies” by fubftituting “ amities.” 
' Now 


(C 378°) 
that drach, from the Italian bracco, is applied to 
bitches of the hunting kind. 


“% Edgar. Hound or fpaniel brache or lym.” 
Act 3. Se. g. 
It does not appear that the fenfe would 
neceffarily require either of thofe, words, Yet 
if any be adopted, it cannot be Mr. Boa- 
den’s, however mgenious his conjeCure may 
appear. 


Not more. fortunate is the critical acumen dif- 
played on the line 


© And with Adam-like nakednefs, out-face 
“¢ ‘The wind and perfecution of the tky.” 


The objection againft the metre may be an- 
{wered by inftances of the ufe of the dadylic 
foot in this very /peech, as well as in other parts 
of Shak{peare. 


“ Edgar. Sometimes with danatic banns, fometimes with 
| prayers.” 


And in Othello: 


** To counfel Caffio to this parallel courfe.” 


Now this paffage, if genuine, muft require the former ex- 
preffion, becaufe that part of the {peech alluded to is an enu- 
meration of political evils---“ dearth,” “ divifions in ftate,” 
&c. among which, the diffolution of a long ftanding army is 
to be reckoned of the higheft importance. 


With 
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With revard to the /en/e, Mr. B. feemis to fup= 
pofe that there mpft exift in the meaning of 
the poet a fimilar confufion to that which muft 
have entered his own head: when Edgar likens 
his nakednefs to that of Adam, it by no means 
follows, that the fimilitude mu? alfo be applied 


to the weather. 


Edgar; in his foliloquy, exclaims— 
7 


“ Poor Tom !—Poor Edgar ! 
“That -indeed is fomething—JZ ami zorhing /” 


Which our critic /agacioufly blames, as an 
imprudent difclofure of his name to the winds on 
a folitary heath; and yet he recommends the 
common reading, againfl which the fame objec- 
tion lies : 


Poor Turlegood Poor Tom! . 


“¢ That fomething, yet Edgar, I nothing am.” 


The difference, however, in poetical excel- 
lence, feems to be much in favour of the for- 
mer, as the immediate tranfition from poor Tom 
to poor Edgar, is more pathetic, and more con- 
fonant to the natural flow of feeling, In, this 
arrangement too, the words. ‘*. tha¢.indeed. 1s 
<< fomething,” feem juftly applied ‘to the recol 
leéion of his former fituation'; if we follow the 
other 


ra) 
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other reading, we fhall beled into the abfurdity 
of fuppofing him to fet .a value upon the ftate 
of ‘* a Bedlam beggar.” 


From thefe and fome fimilar comparifons, in 
which the reader will not, perhaps, be always 
of the fame opinion with the crzic, -Mr. B. 
concludes, that to read the new publication, was a 
S* fource of aftonifhment and laughter.” ---Ajtonifh- 
ment at fuch a decifion muft be felt by every one 
whohas confulted thofe paragraphsof the Oracle, 
which we have felected---and /aughter will pro- 
bably be the confequence of obferving fuch an m- 
confiftency, in the different opinions of the fame 
writer. 


The omiffions of the MSS. come next to be 
confidered; but as thefe, however plainly 
proved, will afford no conclufive argument, 1 
pafs over them, to confider what Mr. B. calls 
the ‘ bold and hazardous interpolations.” A 
few words in the dialogue of Lear and Edgar 
are firft cited, which are not probably of the 
higheft poctical merit, yet cannot certainly be 
decided not to be Shak/peare's. 


The other inftances I fhall give in their or- 
der. Firft, the defcription of Dover cliff : 


«¢ This 
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This cliff, this wonder of nature, 
& Whofe chalky fides guard this our facred ifle¢ 
s >Gainft the rude fea, that doth in choler 
* Rage, foam, and {pend itfelf, till’ come to nothing,” 


The pathetic exclamation of Lear--- 


* Ha, Goneril! what flatter this white beard? 
*¢ And when the poor dog did fawn and lick thee, 
s Didfi-beat him out of doors ?,” 


His tender recollection of Cordelia’s good 
qualities, and his revenge for her death, both 
conceived in terms highly poetical--- 


¢* Her voice was ever foft 


s& And low—/weet mufic o’er the ripling fiream ! 
*¢ O yes, by Heavens! ’twas I kill’d the flave, 
That did round thy foft neck the muyderous 


¢6 And damned cord entwine.”— 


< Inftance the laf,’ is the fpeech of Kent, 
preferving in the moment of death, all his 
characleriftic firmnefs and fidelity, 


«“ Thanks, Sir; but I go to that unknown land, 

«< That chains each pilgrim faft within its foil; 

© By living men moft /hunn’d, moft honoured. 

‘6 Srl] my good matter this /ame journey took ; 

“| He calls me, I amrcontent, and ftraight obey. 

“ Then farewell, world, the dufy /cene is done; 

‘ Kent lived moff truge—Keut dies moft like @ man,” 


Tach 
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Each of thefe fpecimens poffeffes fufficient 
merit to recommend itfelf to real judges of poe- 
try. They are not, perhaps, the mo/t. fiizifhed 
of Shakfpeare’s productions ; but they befpeak 
themfelves fo truly his, that (to retort Mr. 
Boaden’s affertion on another occafion), “ he 
‘© who can believe thefe lines to be interpola- 
** tions, has neither tafte in fentiment, nor dif- 
** cernment in compofition.” 


With fuch fentiments, we fhall, no doubt, 
fully fubfcribe to the authenticity of Shakfpeare’s 
fignature at the end of this play: and when we 
recollect how long it was after Mr. Boaden firft 
faw the MSS. before he doubted, we thall with 
difficulty believe that they could have been fuch 
* an unfkilfully executed and manifeft delufion.” 


It is zmpoffible that fo /agacious a critic could 
have been mifled at firft, by MSS. contain- 
ing fo many ‘* gro{s impurities :” we muft, 
therefore, fuppofe, that he is one of thofe whe 
ean 


“ difpute, 


* Confute, change fides, and {till confute :” 


and that esther his former or his prefent profef- 
fions were ‘the production of imgenuity, the 
Sportive exercife of deceptive talent. The diffi- 

G culty 
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culty is, to decide, when Mr. B. is in ef, and 
when in earneft what his meaning 1s, 0% whe- 
ther he has any meaning at all. 


«© Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo?” 


If there be. any fixed frandard by which to 
iry his tafte, it muft be found in his.own poeti- 
cal effufions, But here again we are at a lols, 
He furely could not intend /eriou/ly to produce, 
as imitations of Shak/peare, his * Vortigermand 
Rowena ;---the defpicable nonfenfe which he 
puts into the mouths of his heroes, may ferve; 
perhaps, in his opinion, as a burlefque upon 
fome other producton ; but as he has chofen 
to prefent them /wce to the public, he may 
pofilly conceive that they poles fome wa- 
trinfic merit. In deference to fuch an op:nion, 
we will feleét two or three fpeeches.---Hemgitt 
is ‘made to defcribe, with much precifion and 
exacine/s, the origin and nature of his expedi- 
tion :--- 


« Moft noble King, from Germany we come, 
* And Saxony, the province of our birth ; 

«© Th’ occafion is, to tender our affiftance 
Even unto you, or to fome ober Prince,” 


* See Extraéis at the end of Mr. B’s Letter. 


With 
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With equal judgment. this. accurate. Brince 
thus verfifies the calendar,.in giving an account 
of his religion--- 


“ For out religion, King, know, that we wor/bip 
Woden efpecially, who gives name 

“¢ ‘To the fourth day of every week of time. 

Next to him we adore the goddefs Frea, 

From whom the jixth day claims its honoured name.” 


« We, worfhip, Woden !=--wonderfully well | 
This is, zzdeed, a mouthful-of al/teration! Nor 
is Vorsigern behind hand in depth of obfervation 


*¢ Warriors, I need not {pend the time 
“ In vaia and empty falutations—Courte/y , 
Should fall be found in’ cozr#5; or they nuit change 


%¢ Their nature, and that gentle power is name. 


Ohé jam fatis !  * If thefe were intended as 
© Bones for a ctiti¢ cur,’ they are delicate 
S ones, indeed.” But if Mr: Boaden has been 
<< flattered” into a belief that “‘ they merit fo be 
““ colleGed;” if he adduces them in the hope 
that they will eclipfe the true Vortigern; or if 
he thinks they, in the “‘ moft trifling degree, 
« refemble the great poet ;” it would be ufelefs 
to wafte words upon the fabjet, fuck ab/furdity 
is out of the reach of argument. One circum- 
ftance, however, relative to their publication, 
| G 2 feems\ 
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feems to deferve erious animadverfion : from 
the equivocal manner of their appearance, the 
public was left to fuppofe that they were actually 
extracted from Mr. Ireland's MSS. and that 
gentleman lay under the imputation of palming 
upon the world this “ execrable jargon,” as 


the production of Shak{peare. 


The critical obfervations of Mr. Boaden on 
the fyle of the remaining Papers will be beit 
anfwered by recalling the reader’s attention. to 
the paragraphs in the Oracle relative to the /ame 
productions. 


LETTER to ANNA HATHERWAYE, 


ORACLE. JAMES BOADEN,. ESQ. 


This letter is “ diftinguifh- “ This letter muft, if ge~ 
‘¢ ed for the utmoft delicacy * nuine, have been written 
“ of pafion, and poetical ‘¢ at fixteen years of age.— 
6s {pirit.” “© The expreffions have no 

“s thing of the character of our 
“6 profe, i that period of our 
‘ literatures . The _ verfes 
“ (that follow in Mr. Ire- 
‘¢ Jand’s publication) are wor- 
A‘ thy of no other notice, than 
« that they are metrically 
“ {mooth.” Page 40. of 8 
Letter to G. Steevens, Efq. 


LETTER 


(¢ As.) 


LETTER ro LORD SOUTHAMPTON. 


ORACLE. 


« A difcovery relative to 
“ Lord Southampton, re- 
flecting immortal honour 
“ on the bounty of the one, 
“ and the modeffy of the 
“ other. “The conviction 
“ produced upon ear mind is 
6 Such as to make all /cepti- 


cifta ridiculous.” 


JAMES BOADEN, ESQ, 


«“ The judicious critic at 
“ once perceives the modern 
& colouring of dition, and 
“ flow of language.” Page 
Aze 


Quere, Are we to underftand that Mr. 
Boaden is ot a judicious critic, OF that he has 
only become fo within thefe few months? If the 
latter, it might be ferviceable to.the public, to 
divulge the /ecret of fo fudden an acquifition of 


judgment. 


‘Tan PROFESSION or FAITH. 


ORACLE. 


“ A profeffion of his reli- 
& gious faith, rationally pious 
6 and grandly expreffed !” 


JAMES BOADEN, ESQ. 


“ Nothing but the puerile 
“© guaintne/s and idiomatic 
“6 poverty of a methodifi rbap- 
“ fody! Exquifite nonfenfe ! 


“ Execrable jargon 1” Pe 42% 
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It may be oftufe to confider what Mr. B. thug 
calls exquifite nonfenfe, and execrable jargon.--- 
The pafiages alluded to, are the following 
fublime and pathetic effufions of piety :-- 


*< Yet will I hope, for even thé poor prifo- 
«© ner, when bound with galling irons, even he 
“© will hope for pity; and when the tears of 
“ [weet repentance bathe lus wretched pillow, hé 
«¢ then looks and hopes for pardon.” 


** Great God, receive me to thy bofom, 
‘© where all is /iweet content and happinefs ; all 
“is blifs: where di/centent is never heard ; but 
«© where one bond of friendfhip unites all men * 
“Forgive, O Lord, all-our fins ; and with thy 
‘° great goodnefs take ts all to thy breaft.” 


It feems that Mr.-B. 1s difpleafed. with. the 
metaphors of “ fnow diftilling from the leafy 
“tree, vandsof the chicken, that under the 
‘covert of her {preading wings receives her 
** little brood.” They are both perfectly cor- 
rect, Snow diftils rapidly, though almott in/enji- 
bly from the Ke tree, asthe mind finks under 
the contemplation of:a fubject too mighty for 
it’s ‘a and a more éxquifitely beautiful 
picture of parental tendernefs cannot eafily be 
conceived than that of the Mother-Bird hover- 


* See Profeflion of Faith, in Mr. Ireland’s folio publication. 
ing, 
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ing over Her young, and anxioufly protecting 
them from injury. Thefe interefting pictures 
cannot julily be faid to poffes ** the modern 
‘* colouring of diction and flow of language,” 
at leaft, if we are to form a judgment of modern 
productions by thofe of the /uminary before us. 
He, it is true, deals in metaphors, but certainly 
of a different famp from thofe above quoted ; 
in his pamphlet, after he has fuffered us “ to 
«drink of the rivers,” he * delights our ears 
© with the rearimg of its fall,” which is un- 
doubtedly making a very a@conomic ufe of a 
poetical figure; and in deferibing ‘* the' cloudy 
*< incrufiations of a gem,” he difplays an equal 
knowledgeof Metaphorand Mineralogy. Were we 
to wander beyond the limits of his pamphlet,— 
werewe to refer to thedramatic works of this great 
man, we fhould find in every page ¢ropes of a 
new and fingular nature ; fome where found pre- 
vail over fenfe, and others where the found and 
the fenfe were alike confufed, ftrange and incom- 
prehenfible, We thould find * “ Mewling Mam- 
‘© mets at the nurfe’s breatt,” “ Soldiers |/pecu- 
§* Jating innumerable wounds,” ** Heavy clouds 
§* in fummer’s haunches,” and ** Cufom which 
« no earthly breath may cer withftand ;”  to- 


* See Secret Tribunal, and extraéts from Vortigern in 


o 
Mr. B.’s pamphlet. 


gether 
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gether with others alike novel and amufing ; 
yet this is the Knight errant, fo ftrenuous for 
‘¢ the credit of Englith /iterature,”—theArthegal, 
who by one ftroke of his critic {word is to lay 
in ruins the fabrick of poetical impofture ! 


Thus far we have followed Mr. B. imhis cr7- 
tical nveftigation of the papers themfelves,—let 
us now accompany him to the ‘* myfterious 
“ clofet,” where his ‘“‘ doubts were firft aceu- 
‘* mulated” from ‘‘ reflections upon circumftances 
“‘ recorded.” —Here it feems is his ftrong hold, 
here he “ applies to things the rule of chrono- 
“*“ logy, and ‘* to per/ons the records of biogra- 
* phy ;”—here, he weighs in the balance the 
hitherto ‘* invaluable relics,” and lo! they are 
found wanting ! 


“In what manner diftruft firft entered ‘his 
mind,” Mr. B. thinks it ‘* unneceffary to ftate.” 
We may, however, entertain a different opinion, 
if we imagine that any thing like per/onality en- 
tered into his motives. Whether. this were, or 
were not the cafe, may probably appear “ from 
*‘ the reflection” tn our own “ clofet” upon the 
following facts, which, though not ** recorded,” 
are frricily true. 


i On 


( a } 


Or the day on which Mr. Ireland’s publica- 
tion of the MSS. appeared (the 24th of Decem- 
ber) Mr. Boaden fent to borrow it, in “ order 
(profeffedly) to make extracts for his new/paper. 
The former gentieman not defiring /uch /up- 
port, declined this very friendly offer; and Mr. 
B. therefore fent to Mr. White, of Fleet-fireet, 
who, ignorant of his intentions, lent him the vo- 
lume. The appearance of an extrac?in the Oracle 
of the next day, difcovered this not very polite 
proceeding to Mr. Ireland, who, on making it 
known to .Mr. White, that gentleman begged 
Mr. B. to return the book, which he did, ac- 
companied by a note, wherein he thanks Mr, 
White for a view of “ the moft /plendid impo/fi- 
“<< ‘tion he had ever beheld.” 


It is pofible that thefe circumftances may have 
given rife in the mind of Mr. B. to a degree of 
petulant anmofity, which 1s ever unfavourable to 
the exercile of judgment, and which may even 
pervert the mott /iriking and palpable evidence: 
But leaving all confiderations of a perfonal na- 
ture, let us come to the chronological and hiftori- 
cat objections : thefe are queftions of fac?, and 
afford a certain, fpecial ground of argument. 
We will begin with the letter fent by Queen 

H Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, in her own fand-writing, to Shak- 
{peare. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’s LETTER, . 


“In the outfet of this examination” there is 
© a vifual prefumption in favor of this letter,” 
from the agreement of the fignature with the 
known autographs of that Queen.—So far Mr, 
Boaden. 


There is alfo another prefumption in it’s fa- 
yor from the known patranage afforded ta aur 
poet by her Majefty, who, according to Rowe,* 
«© not only had his plays a¢ted before her, but 
s* pave him many gracious marks of her favour.” 
This Jetter appears, and very naturaily, without 
a date; but I fhall prefume to give it the date 
of 1588, for reafons which will prefently appear. 
At that time Shak{peare was about twenty-four 
years of age, (being born in April 1564) and it 
is triumphantly ufked how he could fo eajily have 
rifen into notice, and have been engaged in the 
direction of a company of players, In aniwer ta 
this, I fhall obferve (with the Editor of the 
Oracle) that the old “ Story of Shakfpeare’s 


* See Rowe’s Life of Shakfpeare in Johnfon and Steevens’s 
laff edition, 


«© holding 
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© holding horfes” at the play-houfe doot, feeris 
to deferve very little credit; and that he moft 
probably rofe, “like the Garrick of his age,” 
to immediate and diftinguifhed notice. Such 
at leaft ate the jo/nt opinions * of the axnotators, 
Mefirs. Malone and Steevens, who fippofe (1 
think very rationally) that Shakfpeare, when He 
fred the fury of Sit Thomas Lacy, while yet very 
young, might find an eafy admittance to the 
ftage, having a iown/man (if not relation) of the 
hame of Green, then a player of tome eminence ; 
and if fo, is it all furprifing that the /uperiority 
of his talents fhould have. enabled him very 
foon to take a leading part in the management 
of the Theatre af - 


Thus it appears thatit is far from improbable 
that Elizabeth fhould write to Skakfpeare to 
come with "* fis bef” actors, to wait upon her. 
But it is added, “the Lord Leicefter will be 
« with us.” Now, fays Mr. B. the /atef period» 
at which this Lord couid have attended “* Holli-+ 
** day fooleriés was in the year 1585.’ Strange 


® Seé page 63, Jolinfon and Steevens’s laft edition. 


f Since writing the above, I am informed, that within thefe 
few days, adeed has been difcovered which will put this 
imatter beyond all gueftion, and which will in due time be laid 
before the public at large ! 

Ha indegd ! 
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indeed | ‘that this “ intelligent eritic’ fhould 
have “ applied to things the rule of chronology” 
fo imperfectly. I will venture to remind him 
of the tranfactions of the year 1588. On the 
3ift of July, the terrible Armada, which had fo 
long threatened our ifland, was feen for the daft 
time flying before our victorious fleet—within a 
day or two after the Queen entered London in 
folemn proceflion, attended by the Lords Hunf- 
don and Leicefter.—Each of thefe noblemen 
had attended her at the camp at Tilbury; the 
former having the command of 34,000 foot and 
2000 horfe, and the latter of 22,000 foot and 1000 
horfe ; and being both very high in her confidence, 
they, no doubt, participated in the entertain- 
ments which were fo abundantly difplayed upon 
the occafion. The expreffion of public joy on 
this glorious event was not confined to one mode 
of rejoicing, nor to a fhort duration of enjoy- 
ment. Plays, Balls, and every kind of enter- 
tainment were exhibited ¢hroughout the kingdom 
for a confiderable length of time; and it is very 
probable that it was wpon this eccafion, that 
Shakfpeare was honoured with the favor of his 
Royal Miftrefs. 


There is one more objection, which may ferve 
as a fpecimen of Mr. Boaden’s “ Logic never 
* perverted by Sophipin.” —The Globe Theatre 

. | Was 


orale 
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was not built #// 1596 / Indeed! and how is 
this proved ? Why ¢ruly by a contradhin 1599 to 
build a Playhoufe like that newly-erecied one, 
ealled the Globe. 


Now, as Playhoufesdo notarife withthe celerity 
of mufhrooms, I with to know ow Mr. Boaden 
proves ‘ to demonftration,” that the exad? term 
of three years is fpecified by the words “ newly = 
“<< erefed;’ or why it may not equally well re- 
fer to ten, nay to twenty or thirty years back ¢ 


Inis$8 Longwins, faysMr.B.wasthentwelve 
years old, and fa gacioufly infers that “ he could 
not act any part, forgetting the characters of 
Arthur, Rutland, &c.’ On further examination 
we fhall find-this very circumftance to be in favor 
of the MSS. ; for we there find 2s. fet down, as 
a prefent, to Lodowine, whofe youth alone could 
occafion the /wallne/s of the fum, fince in 1609, 
at the age of thirty-three, he received a falary 
of thirty fillings per week. 


The promiffory note to Heming is dated 1589, 
‘t mentions work done at the G/ode, thus agree- 
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ing with the fuppofitions neceflary to unders 
fiand the other papers; but agreement of this 
Amd is not the character of impofture; one 
cannot believe that fo many authorities fhould 
bear together upon one pomt, and that the 


offspring of falfhood. 


We meet with no other chronological objec 
tions until we come to the deed of gift to Ireland: 
here indeed we have, as before, good round 
affertion, but nothing like proof. This deed 
contains a bequeft of the play of Lear, among 
others, and is dated Oober 2 5, 1604; but we 
are told that the Lear was not then written, avi 
argument, certainly very convincing, if it had the 
leaft foundation. How ftands the fat? Mr. 
Malone * fhrewdly gueffes, mark gueffes, that 
it was not written till after the acceffion of 
James the Firft to the crown of England, which 
happened, /ays Mr. Boaden, on the 24th of 
Odiober 1604; but which happened, /ays Hifory} 
on the 24th of March 1602-3. So much for 
accuracy of dates, and {kill in comparifon ! 


* See Attempt to afcertain the Chronology of Shakf{peare’s 
Plays, by Malone. Johnfon and Steevens’s lait edit. voli'r. 
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-%t has been infidioufly rumoured that. Mr. 
Ireland claimed the MSS. in his poffeffion, 
as being lineally defcended from the friend of 
Shakfpeare. I had the curiofity to afk Mr. 
Ireland if fuch a rumour were well founded, 
and received for anfwer, that fo abfurd an idea 
never entered his mind, and had merely been 
circulated for the purpofe of cafting an odium 
wpon the MSS. | 


The term five pounds five fhillings, in Henung’s 
receipt, has been objected to, as not being then 
ufed in computation—how juftly, will appear by 
the following extracts, from the collection of 
ordinances and regulations for the government 
of the Royal Houfehold from the reign of 
Edw. If. down to William and Mary, pub- 
lifhed by the Society of Antiquaries 10 1799. 


ELIZABETH. fa Si the 
Page 255——Joyner's fee---- 19 19 0 
—~-—Record 16 16 8 &e. 


Having thus purfued the “ critical examina- 
6< tion of the MSS.” into all its branches ; 
having fcrupuloufly examined the evidence, 
internal and external, and weighed every ob- 
jection fiperficial, literary, and chronological, 
which has been adduced againft them—lI beg 
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leave to draw a few general conclufions from 
the whole, both with refpect to the MSS. them- 
felves, and to the manner in which they have 
been examined by Mr. Boaden. On the latter 
point, it feems evident that the perfon who has 
fo violently oppofed thew authenticity, is by xo 
means qualified for the office he has undertaken. 


With xo knowledge of his fubject (as it affer- 
wards appeared in his pamphlet) he was ort- 
ginally profwe in his commendation, and off- 
cioufly defirous of defending what needed not 
his feeble fupport. With equal rafhne/s he then 
veered to the oppofite fide, and commenced an 
attack on what is far /uperior to his hoftility— 
Who, then, can /ufficiently admire that /agacity, 
which after two monihs acquaintance with the 
MSS. could difcover, that upon the very /urface, 
their appearance and orthography were fuch as 
to ‘** flartle an intelligent obferver.” We are 
amazed at the chronological accuracy which, after 
long meditation in “ the clofet,” found out dif- 
cordances that iz fa did not exift—but our afto- 
nifhment is raifed to it’s acme on obferving the 
deep literary experience, and critical \acumen, 
which difcovered the /ame productions to be at 
once animated with the genius of a Shakfpeare, 
and not'to rife above the ftyle of “ a methodift 
rhapfody.” What gh/urdity and contraditnon! 
| fin- 
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I fincerely hope, however, that the/e were the 
only defecis of mind, which gave birth to Mr: 
Boaden’s Pamphlet. Ignorance is evew/able, but 
if a fenfation of envious jealoufy, or malignant 
animofity fhould have dictated this outrage upon 
the character of Mr. Ireland, and upon the 
productions of Shak/peare, it would merit not 
contempt, but the moft perfect abhorrence! 
Of ‘this the public muft judge—and though 
they will laugh at the impotent effufions of 
folly, they will treat with a ju/? indignation the 
efforts of calumny—tf Mr. Boaden’s aim be that 
of candid criticifm, and fair invefligation, much 
as he may have erred, he will efcape fevere ani- 
madverfion; but if #e or any other perfon be 
found to have carried on an infidious hofiility, to 
have circulated malicious and unfounded reports, 
and to have inftituted a prejudiced and violent 
oppofition againft the Uberal difcuffion of the 
fubje@, their adions thould be repreffed by the 
interpofition of authority. 


It has been reported that a party is now 
forming te obftruct the juft exercife of public 
judgment, in it’s decifion on the play of King 
Vortigern. (whofe merit or demerit it is impot- 
fible that thofe who have not feen it can be. ae- 
guainied with) by means of tumult and vi0- 
lence—fhould fuch an attempt, fo bafe, fo in- 
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fulting to the underftandings of, a: Britifh au- 
dience, be made, it will no doubt be repelled by 
a generous indignation—and will recoil with 
ten-fold fhame upon the“heads of its infti- 
gators. 


The juftice, the common juftice, due to Mr. 
Ireland, as an individual, is not in the cafe of 
this difcovery, the only, nor perhaps the chief 
point.—It is the caufe of Englith literature, the 
caufe of genius and of truth, that is at ftake! 
They are clofely interefted in the decifion upon 
the MSS. and therefore the Jovers of them will 
be anxious that the fcrutiny fhould be carried 
on fully, but, fairly—that no arts of delufion 
fhould be ufed to prejudice the public mind, but 
that ignorance fhould be detected and fa lehood 
unmafked. 


Although fully perfuaded of the excellence of 
the MSS. the author will not pre/ume to affert 
their authenticity, till they thall have fully paffed 
the ordeal of deep /cientific inveftigation..* In 
the interim, he cannot quit the fubject without 
obferving that they bear fuch ftrong marks of 
truth as cannot be shaken by trifling objections 
it is the charageriftic of impofture to reft its 
-defence on few points, and ,on them, ftudi- 
guily to avoid difcuffion—every fource of in- 
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guiry is a fource of doubt, and every ftep in the 
progrefs of examination is intricate, perplexed, 
and uncertain. The rever/e isthe characieriftic 
of Mr. Ireland’s conduct. The variety of the 
MSS. has given occafion to every /pecies of evi- 
dence, each of which has been /edulou/ly invefti- 
gated by all thofe who were interefted in 
their fuccefs—each proof feemed to corroborate 
the others, and to give to the whole a fpirit of 
confiftency and firmnefs fcarcely ever attainable 
by falfehood. 


FINIS. 
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